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gospel in her teachings, is proof 

‘is that, the, liturgy is-excellent. “Be it so ; 


‘pat Hannah Moore admitted to John Foster 


from: our connection ‘to! 


Not questioned’; wor is it doubted that 
rae she'gpepel Tsithfally présclied ; nor 
of church claims was 

re'the-oholte was made 


beve'beén attached. 
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paswopal;: The stscerity of his piéty and | 


Protestant BWpiscopal wader the to “if we may j 


that the liturgy liad ‘¢uecumbed under the 
lifeless preaching of the Establishment, and 
had not availed to keep alive the knowledge 
-of the gospel in many English parishes. 
jHear Bishop Ives; the liturgy afforded him 
bo assurance that there was in the Episco 

Chareh any means for the remission of a 
single sia committed after baptism. In how 
omany Irish pulpite was there a syllable of 
1 when Matthias opened the 
i esda in Dublin? . Amid the High, Low, 
and: Broad Churchmen in England, how many 
hundreds of :parishes are “worsened,” as 
Southey says, by the ministrations of the 
ineumbents ;. yet they all have the liturgy, 
“so fall of heart-religion.” | 


a-|. .No,ome will hesitate to admit the third |. 


Has the Chureb brought forth the 


“point ; 
of piety?, He quotes Mr. Barnes, 
wwhose 


hook is rolled as a delicious morsel 
by its 

and respeetful citation in “Church” 
pamphlets. Nes, she has brought forth fruits 


40 show bim that plain men every 

igutisfy' themeebves’ of the constitu- 
-sionality ‘of matters which agitate the 
-mation;.and ‘also: serve on juries where the 
-most intricate, difficult, and delicate ‘points 


us>his trath to‘ make 
think :you ‘may plainly see that three great 
y, ‘means were devised, in order that this truth 


avail td oursalvation. First of all, it 
~was oomthitted to writing; that there might 
no “mistake: about ministry was. 
lappomted' to‘ hold-it up before the eyes of 
guen,’ that’ it- might not be forgotten ; and 
- lastly, thé: Holy Spirit was sent to open our 
- hearts; that we may love it ‘and embrace 
Your general acquaintance with Holy 


you can thet Ohurch which was 


the apostles among your nation 
has stood in her place age after 


is it not in the highest eee robable 
that bho texyour teacher? unless you 
have some reason to suspect her goodness, 
odught you not to listen, first of ‘all, to what 
hastosay?" 


Braly, this is w“way” ih which the Bible 
“is not sufficient for 


ters deep enough to drown him.” ‘Bidding 
_. -him Jook boldly at the question, “ What so- 
_ .@iety of Christians is to me the true and 
is deseendant of that Church “spoken 
-of in the 'Bible?*’ he “the socié- 
ties” . thus:—Ilst.., The, Roman Catholic; 
The Protestant Episcopal; and 3d. The 
smumerous Protestant 'detiaminations. The 
firat he dismisses, 9 the question is put 
between the second.and third 
3 You are, an: Augle-Saxon;:let us ask, 
rwhere. is the old Anglo-Saxon Church 
‘This. being equivalent to the other, “What 
eeociety of Christians is to me the true, law- 
sigh descendant of that Church spoken of i 
... The .ingertion of “te me’ is curjous, as 
marrowing down Mr. Lay’s intention 
ot? the Angle-Saxon slone of all other be- 
wildered men.. Surely,:if it were not that 
the “‘ water is enough to drown us,” 
~we should ask, what. le planted the An- 

o-Saxon, Church? and what kind of a 

hurch was it, in point of purity of doctrine 
pnd godly discipline? Only the water is 
_too deep, or he might have showed us that 
the, gospel, was planted in Britain before 
the Anglo-Saxon, attracted the eye of Gre- 
in the slave market ! 


t. the water. is shallow through which 
Mr, Lay carries With this we start to 
_find where thé ol fence Church is: 
The Church of England alone claims © 


present hour.” No other “society” makes 
_AngloSaxon ure y the syllogism. 
nay enough ; ‘‘if ’twere done when ’tis 
done, 


*twere well ’twere done quickly ;” but 
“our Jatin sister saith, “The Romish Church 
“claims to be infallible; even 
_ of. England, arrogant as she is, claims to be; 
Berl Christ’s Church must be infal- 
iible, 
“of Christ.” 
_ Mr, Lay adds :—The Church of England, 


» Without danger of drowning, to the proof 

‘that. mother. Church 
man’s 

ent,” 


|-of piety, but shall.we’ 
e'|.she done for the body the 


| -to the bishop. _ Here Mr. 


compare her in this 

regpect with the Church of Scotland? Has 

of Eng- 

aad or Ireland what the Kirk has done for 

Scotland? Can her influence for good be 

com with that of our own Church? or 

the New-school body? or the Moravians, or 
iste, or Methodists, or Lutherans ? 

_ Bat does the Church protect the rights of 
sher,, children? ,,She is, says Mr. Lay, far 
more careful than any religious society 
(known to you, for the vestry, elected year 
by the people, have entire control of ch 
property and congregational affairs. Have 
‘not the trustees, in every denomination, the 
like control? But how inspiritual matters ? 
The rector may forbid'any one to come to 
the Lord’s table, and if he die before a re- 
onciliation takes place, may decline to read 
‘the service athis burial. A late case in the 
‘Diocese of New York is in point. He may 
admit whom he pleases to the Lord’s table, 
or débar, and the nearest relief is an appeal 
. Lay finds the wa- 
ter shallow, and the bottom not good, so he 

on to show that the Church has not 
imposed unreasonable terms of communion. 
‘Has. she not? Does she not, in England, 
forbid baptism to be administered where 
there is a seruple about the sign of the 
cross? Here this is laid aside; but Mr. 
Lay goes. out of his way to say some de- 
nominations require you to acknowledge 
your faith in Qalvinism; or some peculiar 
set of opinions, before you may come into 
their communion, and insinuate that they 
exclude persons known to be truly converted ? 
But he asks mo question as to their know- 
ledge or their belief, if he is satisfied of their 
piety. Surely, every godly Epi 1 min- 
ister inquires kindly and faithfully as to 
their belief in articles not in the apostles’ 
(oreed—as, what sin deserves, the eternity of 
future punishment, the necessity of regen- 
eration, the fact of total depravity, the de- 
of man, justification by faith. Is 
this taking them into waters too deep for 
‘men who have the benefit of the Wind 


Pur 


‘The Words of «’Tale-bearer are as. 
| 


How few believe it—how few indeed, re- 
gard these words of the wise man as having 
any connection with themselves! Werea 
Minister to announce, as his text, these 
words, there would be scarce one am 
his hearers who would consider it applicable 
to himself. Yet, are there not very many, 
of whose words it may be truly said, “they 
are as wounds?” Nay, may we not go 
further, and say that there are few who are 
not, sometimes at least, guilty of inflicting 
these wounds; not, ps, in malice— 
often not in uncharitableness; yet, through 
indifference and carelessness; it may be from 
a deep-rooted selfishness and insensibility to 
the pain of others... Thus, a reputation that 
yesterday stood forth fair and untainted, to- 
day m d » without mercy, soiled and 
bleeding, through the dust. The triumphant 
murderer of fame, and the fair-seeming 
Pharisee, trample it alike into hopeless 
degradation. The story of sin and shame 
flies readily, swiftly, from lip to lip—hopes 
are crushed out, hearts are broken, homes 
and hearths desoluted, ‘the righteous perish, 
and none layeth it to heart.” “The right- 
eous!’’ aye, start not that we say “ the 
righteous.” . Who was it that cried out, in 
the depth of his agony, “I lie even among 
them that are set on fire; even the sons of 
men, whose teeth are spears and arrows, 
and their tongue a sharp sword?” Even 
David, the. man. after God’s own heart— 
David, the sweet singer of Israel. Who 
can dare to say, my skirts are clear, I have 
not offended? Are there not everywhere 
those who, but for “the scourge of the 
tongue,” might have, walked upright and 
happy among their :ellows; perhaps have 
rere Sr em in the race of virtue and 
religion? The voice of these wounded crieth 
unto the heavens, and the voice of God asks, 
Who hath done this?” Shall the Church 
reply, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ 

Glance a moment at the social circles 
where Christians mingle. How is the ear 
open to the tale of ion—how is 
condemnation pronounced and judgment 
| when the tear of pity should have 

or the prayer for pardon have been 
offered. How often is the mantle of charity, 
thrown backward over the sins of the 
fessed Christian? When is the pleadin 
voice of love raised to defend the rash of- 
fender, who, even while the envenomed 
tongue of the tale-bearer is publishing his 
shame, lies weeping in secret humiliation 
over the but = 
Tise up, like a ghastly spectre, in his path- 
way, online its black shadow backward 
over the joys of the past, and forward over 
the hopes of the future? Ah! poor suffer- 
ing one! well will it be for thee if, in thy 
trouble, thou lose not sight of Him who 
alone will not condemn thee, but bid thee 
‘“‘ go and sin no more.” 

e who tread the smooth and even road, 
and gather up your skirts from the touch of 
the unclean one, or who, perchance, pass by 
on the other side, and repent your horror of 
his offences to your brethren in purity and 
pride, a moment, and remember a 
word of Jesus, which perhaps you have for- 
gotten, ‘There is more joy over one sinner 


repenteth, than ever the ninety ee 
a 


may well believe it, those ministering 
its ha ve & acquaintance with that 


heart, 


him, strengthen 
the contrite ‘hie does not despise. 
“Ah! men and women! ye know not what 
go up and down as’ tale- 
‘bearers among your people. If ye could 
but glance into the hearts ye have wounded, 
‘how would ye ‘shrink, as David, at the words 
of Nathan, “‘Thou art the man!” ' 
‘Tale-bearer ! hasten, in thy penitence, to 
heal where thou hast wounded—bind up— 


pour in oil and wine. Comfort ye, comfort: 
ye my people, saith your God. uy to them, 
“Though ye have lien among the pots, ye | 


‘shall be as the wings of a dove, covered with 

silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.” 

Exténd a hand to the fallen, speak comfort 

to the suffering, win the erring back to vir- 

tue, cover the sin that thine eye seeth, and 
for those thou mayst not win. 

8. N. 

For the Presbyterian. 


Church and State. | 
In olden times and distant lands, it wa® 
thought that an'imperium in imperio, wa® 
.an impossibility: ‘add 90 long as this opin- 
ion prevailed, persecution for religious be- 
lief was unavoidable in any other way than 
by right of private judg- 


‘ment. For obviously, if society 
cannot govern itself within the territorial 


limits of civil government, it must either 
not be governed at all, or be governed by 
the civil power. Bat if the civil power 
govern religious society—that is, men and 
women as religious, then liberty of con- 
science is at an end—freedom of thought 
‘cannot be allowed; every one must square 
his creed to the formula of the civil magis- 
trate, and conduct his devotions according to 
the liturgy established by law. At the shrine 
of this Moloch millions upon millions of hu- 
man sacrifices have been immolated. This 
little demon of a metaphysic has gulphed more 
than half the blood of martyrdom from Abel 
to the Madaia. And it was not until the 
Star of Bethlehem culminated over the sum- 
mit of the Alleghenies, that his bright rays 
so fell upon the humian intellect as to enable 
man to see clearly the falsehood of this 
blood-stained dogma. Now, all America 
knows it. Europe is in the penumbra still ; 
but the new world sees that the Church of 
God can be, and is in this world, and yet not 
of it—can exist within the precincts of the 
rival dominion, and can and doth there 
govern itself independently on the civil 

ower, and yet in no degree whatever inter- 
ere with it. And O, what bloody seas 
has that bright star blushed to behold in 
her progress over the nations! And what 
does not America owe to the blessed book 
which has revealed to her this unspeakably 
simple truth, that religious society can gov- 
ern itself under the divine constitution, and 
fulfill her whole heavenly function, without 
in the least degree impinging upon the rights 
and powers of the civil magistrate ! 

Perhaps a slight error on this subject floats 
lightly over the surface of public sentiment. 
It is sometimes said, the Church asks no- 
thing from the civil government but simply 
protection. She seeks no support, no tithe, 
no glebe lands, but only protection to the 
persons of her members, and to her proper- 
ty, and the peace of her worshipping as- 


semblies. | 
This is a mistake. Religious a. 
religious societies—the churches and their 


members, ask none of these things. Asa 
religious man, I deny that I ask any of 
them. As churches—as religious societies, 
I deny that we ask protection of the civil 
powers. Not at all. It is asa citizen I 
claim protection to my person, liberty, and 
property. As citizens associated for a pur- 
pose consistent with the public , we 
ask—not as a favour—not at all! but we 
claim the right of protection to our associ- 
ated body of persons, and our associated 
eres This is the true philosophy. 

rivate members of religious society, and 
associated bodies of religious people, as such, 
ask no favour, claim no right at the hand of 
the civil magistrate. But as citizens—as 
part and portion of the body politic, they 
claim in common with all other citizens, 
the protection of law to their persons and 
property, and actions so long as they act 
lawfully. Every man has a right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and 
if he choose to exercise his life, and use his 
liberty, and pursue his happiness in the 
business of teaching arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, mathematics, moral philosophy, 
religion, no man and no magistrate has a 
right to molest him, provided he do not in- 
fringe the rights of others. A teacher of 
religion has no more rights than any other 
teacher; and he who says he has less, is a 
persecutor. Every citizen who chooses, has 
a right to invest his money in a school house, 
to facilitate his business as a teacher of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; and ex- 
actly so, every citizen has a right to invest 
his money in a church to facilitate his busi- 
ness as a teacher of religion. Civil govern- 
ment has nothing to do in the premises, but 
to see that no citizen or association of citi- 
zens does wrong to others, or suffers wrong 
from others. 

This entire tion between Church 
and State it is not my purpose to discuss 
and defend, but simply. to state, and asswme 
it as an American phrase of Christianity as 
& social system. And this I do, because the 
relations as a citizen of this world, and as 
an heir of glory, are very intimate, and en- 
danger pvurspicuity in our discussion. If 
‘we will avoid confusion, we distinguish 
society in its religious form, its civil aspect, 
and mark the relative duties of each and of 
both. 

It is argued in the Princeton Rewiew that 
the existence and well-being of civil govern- 
ment require education—mental and moral ; 
and therefore teaching must be a function of 

istracy. - But with all due deferenee, I 
must doubt the sequence, because, as we 
have already seen, it would also follow, that 
the magistrate must teach religion, for this 
is necessary to civil gp eRe But this 
Sequitur cuts into the American doctrine 
that separates Church and State, and there- 
fore, if America is right, Princeton is wrong. 

But chiefly I doubt the sequence, because 
it involves a hiatus of the relation of reli- 
gious to civil society. The same wise and 
good Being formed both, and of the same 
materials, and adapted them to each other, 
that they might play into each others hands. 
All men are religious; all ought to be truly 
religious. are members of civil society 

are members of religious society, (or 
ought to be) Is there any difficulty in these 
all, within given limits or bounds, meeting 
or associating for action in one character 
today, and in another to-morrow? May 
they not act now as a religious body, and 
the next hour under a different organization, 
as acivil body? May they not, in the one, 
transact business highl and neces- 
sary to. their well- in the other? 
What hinders from meeting on Sabbath as 
achurch, and performing our highest func- 
tion as God’s education society; and again, 
the same men, as members of civil so- 
ciety, meeting on Monday in poup-meating 
to elect: officers and transact civil business 
But if these are possibilities, and if they 
are ical realities, then what comes of 
the inference which concludes in favour of 
governmental education, from the necessit 


of moral and mental training to the well- 


unless 


mit, is thus necessary, but 
that it is better done, and cheaper done; by 
‘society in that precise relation to which God 
has committed the function of 
than it is or could be done by that to whi 


she has committed the function of making and. 


executing laws relating to this life. 

To the mere being of eivil society and 
government, the minimum of education it 
might be difficult to fix. .How much is 
requisite among the aborigines of this coun- 
try —the real native Americans? How 
much among the Hottentots, the Caffrarians, 
the Russian serfs? Where absolute despot- 
ism reigns, little education is needed. But 
the maximum at the antipodes it were as 
difficult to settle. Indeed, if intellectual 
training only should be given, the maximum 
for safety would soon be reached? But if 
conscience be developed—which can only 
be by means of moral truth, 7. e. religion— 
then the maximum can never be reached. 
The human facilities are capable of indefi- 
nite expansion, and the higher the cultiva- 
tion the more gigantic the mtellect beeomes, 
the better for society, provided always that 
the conscience be proportionally developed. 
This, we contend, cannot be accomplished 
without the religion of the Bible, for is 
God is the only Lord of conscience. The 
present school system of France—copied 
from Prussia, with the omission of the Bible, 
as Prussia copied its substance from Scot- 
land—will make France a nation of intel- 
lectual giants ; but then they will be demons, 
e Bible can be forced into the sys- 
tem. 7 

In this country, where the people is not 
one thing, and the government a different 
thing, it is manifestly a question of expedi- 
ency, whether, the should educate 
their children: by the agency of their civil 
officers, or by the agency of their religious 
officers. And for ourselves, we cannot see 
a half a hair of difference between the ex- 

iency question, as it relates to raising 
unds for what has been called secular edu- 
cation, and as it relates to raising funds for 
religious education. If the latter is better, 
cheaper, and safer to be done by the volun- 
tary action of the religious societies, we 
cannot see why the former too may not be 
done better, and cheaper, and safer by the 
voluntary action of the same people as mem- 
bers of religious society. Is it not an unde- 
niable fact, that economy and efficiency are 
both promoted by our American mode of 
securing religious instruction? Can it be 
denied, that we have the cheapest and best 
religious education in the world? Why 
then should not the same system work 
equally well in the whole business of educa- 
tion? Why not let the people, in their re- 
lation as religious society, work out their 
own destiny in the method which has prov- 
ed itself the cheapest, the safest, and the 


best ? THEOPHILUS. 
For the Presbyterian. 
Reformed Presbyterian Church Case. 


The following article, from a Pittsburgh 
paper, presents the history of the above case 
recently tried in the District Court of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. It excited great in- 
terest, inasmuch as it affected the tenure of 
other church property in the State of Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere, the property in 
immediate question being valued at $30,000. 
The principles established by the decision 
are of general interest, and are the same as 
those affirmed by the Chancellor of the State 
of New York some twenty years ago, when 
a similar attempt was made to eject from 
their property the First Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church in the city of New York, under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
McLeod, and his son and associate, the Rev. 
Dr. John N. McLeod, who is still pastor of 
the church. In both cases a party had 
seceded from the church, and made claim to 
the property of the body they had left. The 
civil courts declined to enter into the theo- 
logical questions involved, and determining 
the matter on legal and equitable principles, 
refused to give them any countenance. Dr. 
McLeod of New York, Dr. Guthrie, Dr. S. 
W. Black, and the Rev. J. M. Wilson of 
Philadelphia were among those giving evi- 
dence in the case. 

‘“‘This was a suit of ejectment brought b 
the Rev. Mr. Sproul’s church of Pittsbur 
and Allegheny, against the trustees of the 
First Reformed Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, (Rev. Mr. Douglas, pastor) to dis- 
possess them of their property. The ground 
assumed by the plaintiffs was, that the con- 
gregation in possession had departed from 
the original principles of the Church, and 
thus violated their trust, and that therefore 
the property should vest in them, as adher- | 
ents to the ancient faith and practice. This 
the defendants denied, affirming their adher- 
ence to the principles and order of the 
Church, charging plaintiffs with having made 
a secession, and maintaining that they (the 
defendants) were the lar successors, both 
in law and equity, of the original holders 
of the property in question. It appeared 
from the evidence, that in 1833 a division 
had taken place in the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States. The 
reason of this division was a difference of 
sentiment respecting the civil relations of 
the members of the Church to the Constitu- 
tion and government of the United States. 

The party represented by the plaintiffs 
affirming that the Constitution is atheistic 
and immoral, and therefore unworthy of 
recognition and support, while the Church 
to which defendants belong believe it to be 
essentially moral and right; and, although 
it may contain defects, well calculated to 
answer the ends of civil government. They, 
therefore, (while they do not prescribe it as 
a term of communion) allow their members 
all liberty to support the Constitution as do 
the rest of their fellow citizens. Thus the 
difference, so far as religious duty is con- 
cerned, between the bodies represented by 
plaintiffs and defendants respectfully, as it 
came out in the pleadings, would seem to be 
a matter of fact, rather than of sc 
The fact being the morality.or immorality 
of the Constitution and government of the 
United States. Certain questions of ecclesi- 
astical discipline were also presented to the 
Court, on which the plaintiffs seemed to lay 
great stress, the judicatories with which they 
are connected having attempted to exercise 
censure upon certain ministers and elders 
who had declared the opinion that the Uni- 
ted States government is the moral ordinanee 
of God, and the best that is in existence. — 

Defendants denied that censure had been 
inflicted by any lawful court, and showed 
by various testimony that the Synod and 
Ghureh to which plaintiffs belong are new 
organizations, taking their rise in a seces- 
sion from the Supreme Judicatory, occurring 
in 1833. It appeared, too, in the progress 
of the trial, that the plaintiffs had not dis- 
turbed this question while the late Rev. 
Dr. John apes: was “map although the 
division took place nearly twenty-two 
ago; and also that & onal mi- 
nority when they withdrew from Dr. Black’s 
ministry, and that they had contributed 
less than one hundred dollars to the pro- 
pert, the whole of which they now claim. 

e proceedings were conducted with great 
ability by the respective counsel. 

After the testimony was heard, Judge 


Williams declined going into any considera- 
tion of the question of faith or order which 
had been | promarrnny as not being the proper 
subjects o zance by the civil tribunals; 
and instructed the jury that the plaintiffs 
equity; @ property irst 

formed! Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh. 
‘Under this charge, the jury gave their ver- 
dict for defendants, The charge of the 
Judge was lucid and impressive. It con- 
tained some fine allusions to the, history of 
the Reformed ‘Presbyterian Church, and 
tendered some excellent advices to religious 
men and bodies on the evils of division. It 
told well in favour of good morals, on the 
mass of‘men which filled the Court House.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
ts Religion Advancing ? 

The question is weighty. Is religion mak- 
ing any.real progress in the world? Asa 
system, 20 doubt itis. The lis bei 
more s@ more widely is 

iet i rogress ay t 
be reom here? And if how 
can we account for this deficiency? Some 
may say,wealth and worldliness are increas- 
ing; it is popular to profess Christianity; 
and in prosperity the people of God rarely 
ever make as great attainments in grace as 
they do in adversity. All this may be ad- 
mitted, and yet the great source of the evil 
may not be touched. 

is not truth in order to goodness? And 
does not all gospel trath centre in Jesus 
Christ? And is not growth in grace con- 
nected with the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ? 

Now is Christ made as prominent as he 
should be in our books, and papers, and 
tracts, and sermons? Do Christians think 
as much as theyshould of Christ? And do 
ministers preach as much as they ought of 
him? There is no gospel without Christ; 
and Christ should ce all in all in our 
preaching, and praying, and exhorting, 
and in our lives too. For me to live is 
Christ, says Paul. Let us exalt Christ; 
let us set forth Christ; let us preach Christ ; 
and then our hearers will grow in grace, the 
Church will arise and shine, and vital piety 
will keep pace with the spread of the gos- 
pel. Then all can see that religion is ad- 
vancing—not barely making external con- 

uests, but subduing the hearts of men, and 
thus bringing them, both in heart and life, 
into subjection to itself. Then shall the 
Church be, because its members are, the 
light of the world, and the salt of the earth. 

att. v. 13-16. W. J. M.z 


For the Presbyterian. 


Presbytery of Susquehanna, 


The Presbytery of Susquehanna closed 
its last sessions on the Ist inst. An un- 
usual amount of important business came 
before them, which was conducted with the 
brotherly love characteristic of the meetings 
of the body, and to such conclusions as, we 
trust, will be for the glory of God and the 
good of Zion. 

‘Among the items of public interest we 
mention that the committee appointed at a 
previous meeting for that purpose, reported 
the installation of the Rev. James William- 
son over te congregation of Athens, on the 
15th of November. 

The Principal of the Collegiate Institute 
of the Presbytery reported that they had 
passed through the first term of study, the 
income from scholarships and tuition meet- 
ing all expenses for tuition; also that ars 
had entered upon their second term wit 
prospects still more a 

The trustees of the Institute, through their 
Secretary, reported that they had taken mea- 
sures to complete the original plan, by open- 
ing, with the least practicable delay, the 
separate female department, for which we 
already have a lot of ground, and a building 
formerly used as an academy. 


For the Presbyterian. 
First Church of To- 


Messrs. Editors—I have just returned 
from the city of Toledo, where it was my 
duty and my delightful privilege to assist 
brother Baird in organizing a church, which, 
I trust, will prove itself to be a light shining 
in a dark place. After a sermon on Satur- 
day last, (January 27th) the organization 
took place in the usual manner in the 
Bethel church. Great unanimity prevailed 
in the choice of their elder, and the kind- 
est feelings among the members, numbering 
in all twenty-eight; of these, four young 
ladies were received on profession of their 
faith. As there is no other Presbyterian 
church in the city, this church adopted the 
name of “the First Presbyterian church of 
Toledo.” On Sabbath an 
appropriate discourse by brother Baird, from 
the words, “Take heed, therefore, unto 
yourselves,” &.; the organization was con- 
summated by the solemn ordination service, 
setting apart the elder elect by prayer and 
the laying on of hands. After another ser- 
mon at three o’clock, P. M., the members 
of this newly gathered church, and others 
with them, sat together for the first time at 
the table of the Lord, and enjoyed a de- 
lightful season of communion with their 
living Head. All these services seemed to 
be regarded by all present as solemn, inter- 
esting, and impressive. This new enter- 
prise has been commenced under favourable 
auspices; it has, I am assured, the cordial 
approbation and well wishes of. the good 
people of Toledo of all evangelical churches, 
with, perhaps, one exception! In this con- 
nection, let me say to Presbyterians who 
think of emigrating to this region, Toledo is 
destined to be a great city, and at no distant 
day; and Presbyterians who are Presby- 
terians, will find there, I think, the church 
of their choice. And I hope no ministerial 
brother will am through Toledo without 
stopping, at least long enough to shake 
hands with brother Baird. Yours truly, 

D. L. ANDERSON. 

x” Other papers of our Church will please copy. 


SHORT SERMONS 


Among many other excellencies in Cecil’s 
poses he was always brief. I never 
eard him surpass forty minutes. This is 
an excellency which did not distinguish our 
forefathers; and it is not, I fear, very like- 
ly to be a characteristic of the moderns, es- 
pecially our younger preachers, who show in 
their long harangues the confidence they 
have in their own ability and acceptance. 
The late Dr. Bogue is repo to have 
one day said to some of his students, ‘Do 
ar 4 tm that people have nothing to do 
ut to listen to your emptiness by the hour?” 
a rebuke too pettishly given, and too severe. 
But there is a propriety in Lamont’s remark, 
“There is no excuse for a long sermon: if 
it be good, it need not be long, and if it be 
bad, it ought not to be long.” Queen Anne, 
after hearing Dr. South, said, “You have 
given usan excellent sermon, Dr. South: I 
wish you had had time to make it longer.”’ 
“Nay, please your Majesty,” said he, “I 
wish I had had time to make it shorter.” 
Whitefield and Wesley, and most of the early 
Methodists, were short. Why do not many 
A their successors follow their example ?— 
ay. 


| ing valley, Angronia. The walk of three 


| teresting explanations offered at different 


ca. The singing was conducted by a pre- 


_ tions. 


A correspondent of the New York Re- 
corder furnishes the following interesting 
account of a visit just made to the Wal- 
denses, at La Tour, Piedmont. 


“The morning after our arrival was the 
Sabbath morning. We were anxious to 
make the best of the day, and bearing let- 
ters to the Rev. B, Malan, Professor in the 
college at La Tour, we called upon him at 
an early hour. The professors reside in a 
plain but tasteful row of cottages, adjoin- 
ing the new church, and nearly opposite the 
college building. We found the Professor 
ready to = us a cordial welcome, and to 
offer us the information which we desired. 
He proposed that we should attend morning 
service at one of the churches in the adjoin- 


or four miles up the steep mountain path 
was full of interest, more so for the in- 


points by our guide and esteemed compan- 
ion. We passed comngne at every few rods, 
‘snugly located on the hill-side, and charm- 
ingly enveloped in vines. These humble 
dwellings are mostly of stone, two stories in 
Spacious piazzas, and flat stone 
roofs. The morning was warm, and delight- 
ful ag one of spring. For some distance 
before we came to the church, we met 
the unpretending worshippers thronging the 
way, and when we arrived, we were sur- 
prised to find so large a gathering. A mili- 
tary company composed of the residents of 
the valley, was being trained near the church- 
yard, but when the hour for service had 
come, the music ceased, the arms were 
stacked, and with a reverential air the uni- 
formed men entered the sacred walls. It 
was a strange sight to sce so much of mar- 
oe bearing marking a devotional assem- 
age. 

he pastor, the Rev. Matthew Gay, is 
considered one of the ablest of the Walden- 
sian preachers. His discourse was at once 
timely,.eloquent, and powerful, and withal 
so simple that a child might understand 
every word. The closest attention was 
shown by every one present, and when, 
after the singing and benediction, the large 
audience quietly parted, [ fancied that every 
countenance told that the good man’s faith- 
fulness had made an impression that time 
should not wear away. The chapel was of 
the most humble order, the seats rude in 
the extreme, the floor paved with stones. 
The women sat at the right of the preacher. 
No elegant silks or de laines were to be 
seen. A species of dark blue, coarse, but 
comfortable looking muslin was the richest 
article worn, and snow-white caps, with ve 
large erect raffles or frills in front, poe 
the heads of all. The men were attired in 
a homespun cloth, plainer than that worn in 
any secluded agricultural district in Ameri- 


centor, as in Scotland. We were intro- 
duced to the pastor, and to several of the 

ruling elders. One of them said, ‘ Ameri- 

cans have done much for us, they have 

given us a college;’ and they all gave us a 

most hearty welcome to Angronia, and evinc- 

ed great interest in our far-off native land. 

After we had passed from the chapel, 
Professor Malan suggested that we should 
devote a moment to a visit to an interesting 
spot near at hand—the rock over which so 
many of the devoted Waldenses were hurled 
to instant death in the time of the persecu- 
Shaded and adorned with verdant 
foliage, we could scarcely realize it as a 
point where cruelty had once developed its 
most terrible forms. Plucking a few leaves 
from the trees at its edge, and breaking off 
several bits of the rock itself, as mementoes 
more substantial, we paused for a moment 
to observe the valley at our fect and the 
overshadowing hills, and then turned into 
the roadway and slowly walked to La Tour. 
The people were wending their way home- 
wards from the service we had attended. 
Ever and anon a party would disappear in 
some side cut which we should not have im- 
agined passable, much less the road to the 
residences of human beings. Many of the 
men had their guns upon their shoulders. 
We were employed much of the time in re- 
turning the salutations, as every man, wo- 
man, and child, that we passed made it a 
point to wish us ‘a good morning.’ 

The new church at La Tour reminded us 
of a New England house of worship. Its 
pure white spires and neat exterior con- 
trasted strongly with the dingy 
which we had seen in France. e were 
present at the afternoon service. A large 
audience was in attendance. The Rev. 
George Appia, a young graduate, preached 
in the absence of the pastor. The sermon 
was full of love—a fervent appeal to an in- 
crease of brotherly affection one toward 
another. The house is commodious and 
tasteful im itsinterior. During the delivery 
of the sermon three or four irreverent dogs 
kept marching to and fro in the aisles with 
the utmost nonchalance. No one appeared 
to notice them, but their presence a bt 
to mind a meeting which t once attended in 
a New Jersey school-house, when two curs 
actually entered into combat in front of the 
pulpit, and the preacher was obliged to sus- 
pend his remarks, while one of the fathers 
of the church forcibly ejected the belliger- 
ents from the sacred premises. In the 
evening we were invited to a reunion of 
the professors and students, held at the 
house of Professor E. Malan. The younger 
boys read an able article upon the ‘State of 
Religion in America,’ from the pen of M. 
Roussel. The selection was a happy com- 
pliment to our _ After singing and 
prayer, Messrs. E. D. Primeand Righter offer- 
ed a few remarks expressive of their great 
satisfaction with the evening’s entertainment, 
and their sympathy in all the movements of 
the Vaudois, when your correspondent had 
the pleasure of giving a brief account of 
the operations of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, as established throughout the 
United States, and in which both the pro- 
fessors and students evinced the deepest in- 
terest. Tea was pssed round, and, after 
a half-hour of informal conversation, we 


Early on Monday morning we were off 
to the college. We found all the professors 
in the library, but did not see the students, 
as the sessions were suspended, and had 
been for some time, by order of the govern- 
ment, on account of the prevalence of the 
cholera, though its ravages have been mainly 
confined to Turin. Some thirty deaths have 
occurred in La Tour during the summer. 

The college building is of stone, large and 
substantial, and surrounded with a liberal 
plot of land. It was erected in 1837, 
with funds collected in Great Britain by 
General Beckwith and the Rev. Mr. Gilly, 
the two indefatigable friends of the Wal- 
denses. The library is well stocked with 
French and English books, many of them 
rareand valuable. Philosophical apparatus, 
and all the appointments necessary to the 
study of the sciences are supplied. The 
number of students averages nearly one 
hundred. I¢ is thought that the Theo- 
logical Seminary, endowed by Christian 
friends in America, will be established in 
connection with the college during the cur- 
rent year. From the upper windows of the 
building we secured a splendid view of the 
valleys. La Tour lies just at the entrance, 
under the shadow of the highest mountain, 
the one in which is the cave, where 80 


persecation. The snow-clad peaks looked 
strangely, beside the smiling, sunny valley- 
‘scenery. Winter and summer never 


so closely together, and yet so good natur- 


ving the college, we met Moderator 
Revel, who had come in from a long dis- 
tance to meet us. Dr. Revel and his esti- 
mable lady spoke in terms of enthusiastic 
praise of American institutions as they found 
them during their visit last year. The sym- 
pathy manifested in the New World in be- 
‘half of the Christians of Piedniont, has un- 
doubtedly proved a source of much encour- 
agement to them. Dr. Revel inquired par- 
ticularly of the New York pastors, and the 
many warm friends made in America. He 
regrets that his visit was so short. 

At the hospital, a few moments’ walk 
from the college, toward the mountains, we 
met Joseph Malan, Esq of Turin, the repre- 
sentative of the Waldenses‘in the Sardinian 
Parliament. He is the only Protestant in 
office, and was elected by the union of a few 
liberal-minded Roman Catholics with the 
Vaudois—an affable gentleman, who spoke 
English, and gave us much information as 
to the character of the Government. There 
were only about a half-dozen patients in the 
hospital, and they wereimproving. | leara- 
ed that none but Protestants were admitted 
unless in extreme cases, on account of acci- 
dent, &c. The hospital is supported by 
funds received from England. 

Spacious grounds are attached, and taste- 
fully arran A more retired or agree- 
able retreat for the sick could not be con- 
ceived. Dr. Revel and Hon. Mr. Malan 
accompanied us to the young ladies’ school. 
Miss Appia, a sister of the young preacher 
whom we had heard on the Sabbath, is the 
Principal. She received us cordially, and 
the scholars (about fifty in all) went through 
a variety of interesting exercises to our 

atification. We were pleased with their 
intelligence and perfect order. General 
Beckwith was the founder of this school. 

The Waldensian valleys contain a popu- 
lation of about 22,000 Protestants and 5000 
Roman Qatholics. The French language is 
generally spoken. There are fifteen church- 
es and four preaching stations. * * * 

Nearly opposite to General Beckwith’s 
house we saw the neat edifice recently com- 

leted for the Waldensian church of Turin. 

his is the first Protestant house of worship 
built in Italy since the Reformation. The 
Roman Catholics made a desperate effort to 
prevent its erection, but an appeal was made 
to the King, who, with his usual liberality, 
said ‘that the Waldenses should have a 
church when and where they pleased. Many 
of them had proved her best soldiers.’ * * 

General Beckwith collected funds for its 
erection, and superintended it. Itis a hand- 
some Gothic structure, prominently situated 
and must be looked upon as one of the most 
interesting buildingsin Europe. Service is 
performed every Sabbath, in the Italian lan- 

age, as most of the residents of Turin are 

talians. A good congregation is always to 
be had, and the existence of such a home of 
Protestantism in the midst of Romanism 
should be the cause of great good. The 
corner-stone was laid in October of last 

ear, by the Hon. William B. Kinney of 

ewark, New Jersey, who, I was glad to 
hear, during his residence in Turin as Ameri- 
can Minister, had thrown his influence in 
behalf of the Waldenses, and being a promi- 
nent and esteemed friend of the King, had 
secured to them certain privileges which no 
other person could have obtained. It is 
very qe regretted that Mr. Kinney’s 
health forced him to resign his important 
position, and remove to a more genial clime. 
The people of Sardinia have had few better 
friends, and the United States few represen- 
tatives of greater dignity and intelligence.” 


THE GREEK CHURCH, SMYRNA, 


From the Journal of a Deputation sent to the East 
by the Committee of the Malta Protestant Col- 


lege. 

When, in addition to the defective edu- 
cation of the young, the character of the re- 
ligious instruction provided for the adult 
Christian population is examined, their low 
moral condition will easily be understood. 
Instead of carefully instructing them in the 
saving doctrines and pure precepts of God’s 
holy word, the teaching of their churches 
in these respects is most defective and un- 
sound. Their discipline has, moreover, an 
extremely corrupting influence upon the 
habits of life of the people, by its frequent 
alternations from excessive severity to an 
opposite laxity, imposing upon them fre- 
quent fasts and penances, followed generally 
by feasting and revelry. During the. few 
days, for example, immediately preceding 
the long fast of Lent, it is customary for the 
people to give themselves entirely up to 
carnal indulgence, all ordinary occupations 
being suspended for a continued round of 
attendance at balls, theatres, and every 
variety of worldly amusement and dissipa- 
tion; a custom very analogous to the satur- 
nalia of the heathen. All this, however, is 
freely allowed by the priests. The people 
have then to atone for their sins, by seven 
weeks of strict fasting, during which the 
must attend long and unintelligible Sell 
services, light wax tapers or lamps before 
the ysis of favourite saints and madonnas, 
and perform a variety of irksome penances. 
By compliance, however, with this burden- 
some, idolatrous, and unprofitable ceremo- 
nial, they obtain, after confession, the ab- 
solution of their sins, are admitted to re- 
ceive the Lord’s Supper, and assured that 
they stand justified in the sight of God, 
and will, if they die, be admitted into heaven. 
In order to compensate for the severe priva- 
tions of Lent, the people generally desecrate 
Easter week, by indulging in eating and 
drinking to excess, and in other carnal 
pleasures, sometimes fatal, in consequence 
of the sudden transition to a full diet; they 
then resume their former course of worldly 
pursuits, until the next season of fasting 
arrives, when, having run upa new score of 
sins, they again obtain their remission, by 
submitting to the discipline of the Church. 
The same practice is repeated every suc- 
ceeding year, sothat their lives are gener- 
ally passed in an alternate deliberate course 
of sinning and repenting; and though the 
conduct of an individual may have been 
characterized throughout life, by a long 
course of immorality, he is certain of ob- 
taining absolution in the end, and the prom- 
ise of eternal happiness, by conforming to 
the ordinances of the Church. One conse- 
quence of this monstrous system of religious 
teaching is, that the robber, the murderer, 
the harlot, &c., are enabled to stifle the 
warnings of conscience, by being permitted 
to partake of the ordinances of the Church, 
while continuing in the pursuit: of their 
nefarious career, and are thus taught to 
make God serve with their sins ; they have 
sometimes been known to have become so 
perverted and hardened, as blasphemously 
to invoke the assistance of God and their 
saints in the perpetration of their erimes. 
The seasons of fasting in the Greek, are 
more numerous than in the Roman Catholic 
Church; but there area large number of 
saints’ days in both, which are usually spent 
im idleness and dissipation. The necessary 
result of suck a course of religious obser- 
vances {whatever may be the theory of these 
Churches) has been to create and uphold a 
very low standard of morals; for. it oper- 
ates, indirectly, as an enco ent to 


many of the inhabitants fled in the days of 


vice. There can be no hope therefore of 


en 
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THE SMITHFIELD MARTYRS. 


The London Christian Times says :—In 
a few weeks, Smithticld is to be deprived of 
the honours which it has enjoyed for centu- 
ries. It is to be the cattle market for the 
metropolis no longer. It can never cease to 
be a spot of deep interest to the QObristians 
of England. The removal of its noisy ten- 
ants will enable the visitor to recall more 
vividly the scenes of the past. . Three hun- 
dred years ago its fires were blasing with 
terrible frequency. . Mary was restoring the 
the Papal religion in true Papal fashion. 
The kingdom had received absolution from 
Cardinal Pule for its schism in the days of 
Henry and Edward VI. This very month 
of January, 1555, solemn procession of 
the Wafer-God moved through the streets 
with all the pomp that long practice and 
deep study have enabled Romo to throw 
around its les. Oa the. 20th, the 
Acts ry eretics came into force. On 
the 4th of February, the excellent John 
Rogers, a prebendary of St. Paul’s, had 
the honour to lead the way as the proto-. 
martyr of the Marian persecution. These 
martyrs are the common property of the 
whole Ohurch in England, They were 
witnesses to the truth before any difference 
in Church government had distinguished 
Protestants into sects. All, therefore, have 
an equal interest in perpetuating their fame. 
We are glad to hear that the Protestant 
Alliance has it in contemplation to erect a 
memorial to their memory. For such an 
— we can have no doubt that all would 
willingly contribute. 


THEOLOGY. 


Science of every kind is imperfect; and 
every succeeding age adds something to the 
accumulation of past ages. If they who 

ive themselves to the study of nature, look 
wnward, there is an unexplored world; 
and if they look upward, there is a blazin 
universe, yet but very partially brvaaitenied 
about which they can, at least, conjecture 
or fancy something new. But in morality 
and religion their is nothing new. The sub- 
jects of human duty and human destiny, 
both as to matter, manner, and motive, have 
not for centuries received any addition from 
discovery. What man ought to do and to 
be; the reason why he ought so to do and 
be; the duty in all its fulness; the manner 
of performing it, in all its plainness; and 
the motives, in all their strength and va- 
riety, are as old, to say no more, as the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from death. 

New discoveries in matters of revealed 
truth, I look not for, and must confess, that 
whatever is novel, I suspect as being false. 
Light, I sage te no doubt, is still to be shed 
on certain obscure passages of holy writ, . 
especially in the fulfilment of baal we ~~ 
that the science of theology should advance, 
as other sciences do, every year almost, be- 
coming more perfect and satisfactory, seems 
to me impossible. The reason is obvious. 
Theological truth is not come at as other 
truth is. It is not the result of any long 
and laborious induction. It is not built up 
by an experiment. It is a science of pure 
revelation; and therefore must have existed, 
in its perfection, from the date of the reve- 
lation. It cannot be affected, as other 
sciences, by the march of mind, for it is the 
human mind that marches, not the divine. 
Now, theological truth is the expression of 
this mind, to which there can be no acces- 
sion of new ideas. If, eighteen hundred 
years ago, God had made a revelation on the 
subject of astronomy, the science of astrono- 
my would have been as perfect a science 
then as itis now. The astronomer of the 
first century would have held in his hand a 
complete and unerring treatise on his favour- 
ite science; and what more could the astro- 
nomer of the nineteenth century have? And 
why should not the former be as likely to 
attain to the true meaning as the latter? 
What I have supposed of the science of 
astronomy, is of theology strictly and liter- 
ally true; and in this respect it is distin- 
guished from all other sciences.—Dr. Ne- 
vins. 


THE POWER OF A HOLY LIFE. 


The beauty of a holy life constitutes the 
most eloquent and effective persuasive to re- 
ligion, which one human being ean address 
to another. We have many ways of doing 
good to our fellow creatures; but none so 

, 80 efficacious, as leading a virtuous, 
upright, and well-ordered life. There is an 
energy of moral suasion in a good man’s 
life, passing the highest efforts of the orator’s 
genius. The seen but silent beauty of holi- 
ness s more eloquently of God and 
duty, than the tongues of men and angels. 
Let parents remember this. The best in- 
heritance a parent can bequeath to a child 
is a virtuous example, a legacy of hallowed 
remembrances and associations. The beauty 
of holiness beaming through ‘the life of a 
loved relative or friend is more effectual to 
strengthen such as do stand in virtue’s ways, 
and raise up those that are bowed down, 
than precept, command, entreaty, or warn- 
ing. Christianity itself, I believe, owes by 
far the greatest part of its moral power, not 
to the precepts or parables of Christ, but to 
his own character. The beauty of that 
holiness which is enshrined in the four 
brief biographies of the Man of Nazareth, 
has done more and will do more to regener- 
ate the world, and bring it to an everlasting 
righteousness, than all other agencies put 
together. It has done more to spread hi 
religion in the world than all that has ever 
been preached or written on evidences of 
Christianity.—Dr. Chadmers. 


Tercentenary of the Marian Perse- 
cution, 


We are glad to hear that the Protestant 
Alliance is entering heartily into the move- 
ment for the celebration of the third cen- 
tenary of the Marian martyrdoms. Master 
John Rogers, a native of Birmingham, and 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, the first who suf- 
fered in the reign of Queen Mary, was burnt 
in Smithfield on the 4th day of February, 
1555, and it is a remarkable coincidence 
that just when Smithfield is to be say 
from the defilement of a cattle market, and 
probably so appropriated as not to be an- 
worthy of association with some of ‘Eng- 
land’s most cherished memories, the third 
centary from the date of the first of those 
martyrdoms.should have elapsed. Sebruary 
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‘fick Some of our new sub- 
ibers still order the back numbers from the 
‘fret. of Jane y.. We many 
extra, copies, at:the beginning of the year as 
be called for, but they 
‘were exbausied eomic weeks since. We can- 
supply aumbers further back than the 
firat'of the présent month. 
chm 
‘oy A Minisrer.—The Rev. John 
AE pastor of the First Presbyterian 
‘Church of Morristown, New Jersey, departed 


| a ia life om the 5th inst. in the thirty-sixth 


‘year of bis age, His death will be serious 
ae his late charge, and to the Church. 


Sixth ‘street, Brooklyn, (Hastern District, ) 
idated to'the'vorship of God last Sabbath, 
th inst, The opening services were con- 


eV 


“Aucted by, the, pastor, and the Rev. Dr. 


“Phillips, preacbed from Isa. liv. 17. The 
t was occupied in the afternoon by the 
Rev. Dr..Krebs, and in the evening by Dr. 
De Witt; The church isa neat frame build- 
dng,'42 by 75 feet, capable of seating about 
‘700 »persons, and costing $10,000. The 
congregation worshipping here is composed 
mainly of Presbyterians from Ireland snd 
‘Scotland; and is in connection with the Pres- 
‘bytery of New’ York. ‘We wish this people, 
with their excellent and worthy pastor, 
abundant success in their important field of 


> 


Proaress.—We have been much gratified 
to-hear, from time to time, of the success of 
‘the church enterprise in Cleaveland, Ohio, 
undertaken by the Rev. F.T. Brown. From 
the Présbyterian Advocate we learn that on 
the 30th ult. Mr. Brown assisted in the 
‘organisation of another church in connection 
with our General Assembly, at Bedford, 
composed chiefly of heads of families from 
New England. From a communication in 
another column, it will be seen that a church 
hes been organized in the flourishing city of 
Poledo. Old-schoolism is on the rise in 
Northern Ohio. 
| AOKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We have received 
for the poor Jews in Judea, three dollars 
‘from the Rev. A. T. Dobson, East Moriches, 
‘New Jersey; and eight dollars from the Rev. 
J. J. Baxter of Onslow, Nova Scotia, for the 
Agricultural Mission in Palestine. Also, 
from O. QO. five dollars for the poor of New 
)Xork city, and five for the Board of Foreign 
Missions.’ ‘he 


PENNSYLVANIA COLONIZATION Society. 
—In the appeal in behalf of Harvey Mobley, 
in last wéek’s paper, the Rev. Mr. Pease 
was spoken of as Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Colonization Society. We understand 
that his connection with that Society has 


ceased. As our previous statement may. 


mislead some persons, it is proper to men- 
tion, that all communications intended for 
the Society should be addressed to W. Cop- 
pinger, 148 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Pease’s object is a most deserving one, 
and we hope it may find many friends. 
Though it is not directly connected with the 
Colonization Society, it is with a view to 
colonization that he is endeavouring to se- 
cure the freedom of Mobley’s family. 


‘A Surrastz Time.—A lady of our ac- 
quaintance, not a professor of religion, but 
keenly alive to the inconsistencies of those 
that are, expressed it as her opinion, that 
the time for the importation of winking 
madonnas was well chosen, when professing 

tant Christians were so often found 
mingling in the dance, and the Church wink- 
ing at the practice. 


Tae Vincin MARy INSTEAD OF CHRIST. 
—The fact that the Church of Rome de- 
thrones Christ, by placing Mary in his stead, 
has been made more than ever apparent by 
the recent decree as to the Immaculate Con- 
ception. This is often denied by Roman- 
ists, but the truth will sometimes slip out in 
spite of themselves. One of their papers of 
last week publishes an obituary notice of the 
death of William Linton, editor of the Wes- 
tern Tablet, a Romish journal, from whieh 
we clip the following: : 

-. “Such was William Linton, our friend, 
in the yet early morning of his life ; such, 
when he bade us good bye, bowed his soul 
in prayer, and with ‘our Blessed Lady’ on 
his lips, and immortal hopes in his heart, 
sank into the cold and lonely grave.” 

» Not a word of Christ—he died with “our 
Blessed Lady on his lips.” Such is Roman- 
ism in the hout of man’s last extremity. 


SPIRITUAL Ronpsry.—The rappers and 
spiritualists, like their ancient predecessors, 
make much gain by their miserable imposi- 
tions. A contemporiry says: 
+ “It ie rather remarkable that some of the 
lending spiritualists in the East have constant 
communications from ‘spirits’ addressed to 
rich believers, whereby they are requested to 
give up their wealth to some darling object 
contemplated by those who receive the mes- 
sages. sums have been transferred 
from of the ‘ faithful’ in this way, 
to those of the unfaithful.” 
tHe Poor.—The promptness 
gedit in the relief of 
the suffering poor, deserve to make the pre- 
sent winter memorable as having brought 
out s bright in the history of pbilan- 
and Saestidlenss. We have already 
alluded to the large collection made in one 
of the Philadelphia churches recetitly, we 
have ‘now to récord & still larger one— 
amounting to over $1200—made in St 
feorge’s Methodist Church last Sabbath. 
Some. of the contributions of individuals 


at she‘expense of their own business, in dis- 
pensing these alms, is highly creditable. 
We'anderstand that the Philadelphia city’s 
Comiinittes require written testimonials to 
the’ ing character of applicants from 
‘person, and that some 


eleven hundred such communica- 


7 


_™~ 


ptors; I wonder if-I 


x torial inserted 


eould--not..get an edi- 
also, in your columns, headed, 
ysicians.” <A t these 
hard times would help the cause with the 
poor doctors. - Perbape will find room 


into.the whirlpool | best.mes-we know, and as good a physician 


jasthedag:man.; We are aware that his remarks 
are rather intonded as badinage; but there is 
nevertheless, certain something that evinces 
‘that be thinks we asked for ministers, what 
might with equal propriety be claimed for 
‘others. Norishealone in thisimpression. We 
“have had satisfactory evidence, that appeals 


'| for a better support of the ministry, are not 


‘always the most acceptable articles which 
appear in our columns. In some cases, this 
results, it “may be, from penuriousness, and 
from. an unwillingness to be reminded of 
conscious dereliction of duty; but in others, 
it is undoubtedly because of an honest con- 
viction that upon the whole, the clergy are as 
well provided for as their neighbours. In 
the cities, towns, and more important coun- 
try congregations, a competent support, it is 


it is more than probable that persons, in no 
way superior in natural talent, energy, ac- 
quirements, address, and all the elements for 
success in life, are receiving many times over 
the amount paid to the pastor. This, how- 
ever, is not ‘the class of cases to which our 
remarks upon the subject usually have refer- 
erice. Our appeals are in behalf of those 
‘who, though ‘men of liberal education and 
‘laborious lives, are compelled to struggle on 
year after year in penury—a few hundred 
dollars, tardily paid, being their only means 
of subsistence—with nothing laid up for the 
time when disabled by disease or, unac- 
ceptable to fastidious hearers, they may be 
turned adrift; and with the certainty before 
them of leaving a dependent family, should 
death call them away. | 
Compared with this large class of God’s 
faithful servants, we do not hesitate to say, 
‘that ‘neither our much esteemed and most 
deserving correspondent, nor the great body 
of educated men in other professions, can, 
by any means, have equal claims upon the 
liberality of those whom they serve. As we 
mention no names, we may say that, to our 
knowledge, this worthy physician owns a 
most comfortable and pleasant residence, 
that he has a large practice, which yields an 
ample support for his family, and that he is 
able to lay up something when the end of 
the year arrives. Let his condition be con- 
trasted with that of hundreds of Presbyte- 
rian ministers, who have never owned, and 
never expect to own more land than will 
serve to bury them; who live either in an 
open log-cabin, or in a contracted dwelling, 
the rent of which, poor as it is, absorbs a 
heavy portion of their little income; whose 
wives must do mainly the cooking, the house- 
work, the sewing and the nursing, and when 
the husband is absent on his circuit of la- 
bour, manage the entire affairs of the house- 
hold; who are not able to defray the ex- 


who never know what a luxury is; and who 
have no other prospect than that of a long, 
hard battle with real poverty, until death 
comes to their relief. Our own letters con- 
stantly bring incidental evidence, that some 
of our ministers are thus struggling with 
actual want. We could name, were it pro- 
per, one of the most devoted and laborious 
of our missionaries in the West, who not 
long since wrote to a city pastor, asking 
him, in the most delicate way, if some of 
his parishioners had not a second-hand over- 
coat which they could send him, in order 
that he might be protected from the inclem- 
ent winters of his field of labour. Some 
years since we became acquainted with an 
estimable minister in the far West, whose 
face wore that cheerful smile of content and 
happiness which would naturally induce the 
belief that his worldly circumstances were 
all that could be desired. Incidentally the 
projected publication of a book, most desira- 
ble for a clergyman, was referred to, the 
cost of which would be about three dollars, 
when, with the usual smile, but somewhat 
saddened, he confessed that he must forego 
the pleasure of purchasing, as he had not 
had that amount of money in his possession 
for a twelve month. Many of our readers 
are perhaps prepared to say, here is the 
money, he shall have the book. Ah! read- 
er, he is now beyond the reach of thy be- 
nevolence. He is far richer than thou 
art, for he is a king and a priest in that 
heavenly realm, where the pinchings of 
poverty are never felt. Another labo- 
rious and excellent man stated in our 
hearing, some time since, that his entire 
support for himself, his wife, and seven or 
eight children, was $250 a year. One of 
our subscribers, who is doing a good work 
in the West, recently wrote us, apologizing 
for not having paid his subscription, as fol- 
lows: 

‘Tt is almost out of the question for me 
to raise more than a dollar or two at a time 
from my congregations; and when that is 
received, there is always a little debt to pay, 
or some necessary article to be procured, so 
that there is nothing left. I have often 
thought I was doing you injustice in con- 
tinuing to take The Presbyterian without 
paying; but as it was an old friend and 
very welcome visitor, I disliked to ask a 
discontinuance for any reason. I sitill 
thought that by another year I would be 
better able to pay, and keep in advance, but 
instead of that I find the difficulties increase, 
and am now forced to ask you to discontinue 
my paper until a better time comes. I 
know you are not utter? to stop until all 
arrears are settled, but I ask it as a favour, 
as I do not wish to impose upon you any 
longer. I hope soon to be able to renew my 
subscription, for I have always been pleased 
with The Presbyterian, and consider it the 
best paper in the land. I send you in this 
—— dollars, all that I have left of my half- 
year’s salary. I owed one merchant the 
rest of it, and I still owe other persons, but 
must ask them to wait for a time. I will 
endeavour to pay the remainder that is 
due you, but some debts here must be paid, 
and the necessaries that I am obliged to 
procure come at a high rate.” 

We give the above as a sample of many 
cases which come under our notice. The 
good brother shall have the paper he likes 
so much, pay or no pay; but we respectfully 
ask whether it is not well for us to hint to 
our readers, that a small token of regard, in 
the shape of a Christmas gift, would not be 


| out of place to such men? Let those who 


live in their own ceiled houses, surrounded 
with every comfort, and laying up some- 
thing every year from the proceeds of their 
labours, compare their situations with such 
as the above, and judge for themselves which 
are the most needy. Let them say whether 
it is not proper that we should occasionally 
let the Church know, through our columns, 
the condition and trials, for want of proper 
remuneration, of some of her most laborious 
servants. 


Apa —We are requested to state 
that this interesting work, of which a cor- 

t gave an abstract in a late number 
of our paper, is published by the Presbyte- 
rian ‘Board of Publication, with an 


likenesd and fac-simile of her autograph. 


true, is generally afforded; but even here, . 


pense of sending their children to school; : 


th ig making jess i 
strdogiold of Mahommedanism, and that fa- 
cilities are increasing for supplanting the 
Koran, by the Bible. A correspondent of one 
of our foreign exchanges, writing from the. 
Turkish capital, January 8, gives an interest- 
ing account of the second anniversary meet- 
ing of the Constantinople Bible Society, held 
December 6th, at the Hotel D’An 
in Pera, where the saloon was filled by Eng- 
‘lish-epeaking Protestants. The American 
missionaries prominent part in the 
proceedings. The Society has been indus- 
‘triously engaged in circulating the Scriptures 
among the Frank population of Constanti- 
tmople, and also in supplying the soldiers. 
The Russian prisoners have also been re- 
| membered, but have not shown so much 
willingness to receive the word of life as was 
-anticipated. Attention has recently been 
‘directed towards the Circassians, and inqui- 
ries have been made as to the possibility of 
‘supplying that noble race with the Scrip- 
‘tures, of which they are entirely destitute. 
It appears they have no literature whatever, 
‘and the language will have to be reduced to 
writing before anything further can be done. 
The French colporteur has had much en- 
couragement among the French soldiers, and 
were it not for the bitter opposition he meets 
with from the Jesuits and Sisters of Charity, 
his field of labour among the troops would 
be one of the utmost promise. Very inter- 
esting statements were made by Mr. Barker, 
who for more than thirty years has been the 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety in the East, showing with what avidity, 
in many cases, the Scriptures had been re- 
ceived by some of the native population. On 
the first day of the new year, a union prayer- 
meeting of all the English-speaking Protest- 
ants in Constantinople, was held in the 
American Mission Chapel. The place was 
crowded, and the occasion one of the great- 
est interest. | 
“The remark was made by many after the 
meeting,” a the correspondent alluded to, 
“that they should never forget that day, such 
a deep and delightfully solemn impression had 
it made upon their minds. Those who live in 
more favoured lands, where such assemb 
are frequent occurrences, can hardly realize 
what a great step onward it is to be able to 
bring together, in the capital of the Turkish 
empire, in the midst of such darkness, several 
hundred English and American Protestants to 
& meeting of this kind. May it be but the 


forerunner of a rich and abundant, harvest, 
which the Lord will gather in due time!” 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


HE following is from an intelligent lady 
friend: - 

“The editors of the Presbyterian having so 
kindly answered ‘A Question from a y, 
another of the sex feels encouraged to apply to 
them for information. 

“The quotation, ‘the round world,’ from 
the ninety-eighth Psalm, in Lieutenant Maury’s 
beautiful letter in your last week’s paper, is 
taken from the Book of Common Prayer, the 
Psalms in which are a much older version than 
those of King James’s Bible, now in use. Not 
knowing any Hebrew, your correspondent will 
be glad to learn whether this translation, ‘the 
round world,’ or the one in the Bible, ‘the 
world,’ is most true to the original.” 

We answer, that the Bible translation, 
«‘ the world,” is the correct one. The origi- 
nal Hebrew word, tebel, means neither more 
nor less than “the habitable world.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. J. A. Alexander, it “properly 
denotes the fruitful and cultivated earth.” 
In Psalm xc. 2, it is used to designate the 
land in opposition to the sea. There is 
nothing in the original to countenance the 
epithet rownd as applied to the world. It 
was probably inserted as an expletive to 
round off the sentence; perhaps in allusion 
to the Latin translation, which is “ orbis,” 
and which, by the way, even to the Romans, 
conveyed chiefly the idea of a circle, or a flat, 
circular disc. The learned Lieutenant would 
have been safer with the Bible than with the 
Prayer Book. 


SENSUALISM. 


HE sensual life, or that life to which 
every unrenewed man is naturally pre- 
disposed, and which alone bas any peculiar 
attractions for him, in the absence of the 
love and fear of God, has always proved to 
be a blind delusion and a bitter disappoint- 
ment. Its realizations are widely different 
from its flattering promises. It, in truth, 
possesses but few sources of enjoyment, and 
these being of the grosser kind, soon lose 
their zest by repetition. This is the case 
even before any serious inroads have been 
made on that healthful physical condition, 
which is so essential to a sensualist’s enjoy- 
ment. Byron acknowledged that he had 
drained the cup of pleasure before he was 
thirty years of age; and thousands like him, 
long before that period of their life, are 
driven, as a last resort, to the intoxicating 
cup, to drown reflection and obscure the 
haunting visions of the past. The rich sen- 
sualist, who promised a large reward to the 
man who would invent a new pleasure, was 
the type of a large class who sensibly feel 
the same deficiency, and entertain the same 
longings. Would the multitude of our 
young men, who live only for the gratifica- 
tion of the flesh, express their honest con- 
victions, after the first few years of their 
licentious enjoyments, they would acknow- 
ledge that they have been grievously disap- 
pointed. Those painted and seducing forms 
which attracted their notice and won their 
devotion in the misty season of their mere 
boyhood, have been looked upon in the 
broad daylight, which has betrayed their 
hideous features, and converted their beauty 
into deformity. The devil has deceived 
them. He entwined them, as they supposed, 
with wreaths of flowers, which have turned 
out to be shackles of iron. He had said to 
them, “Eat, drink, and be merry;” and 
they have eaten and drunk, and have failed 
to be merry. 

We do not speak of those who have just 
entered the course—for their bitter experi- 
ence is yet to come—but of such as have 
run the round, and know all that sensualism 
has in its gift. When the apathy resulting 
from glutted appetite has come; when the 
exhaustion consequent on libertine indul- 
gence is felt; when amusements have proved 
tiresome ; when disgust arises from the thou- 
sand circumstances which betray the shallow 
friendship of boon companions; when the 
physical frame begins to stagger under the 
undue taxation to which it has been sub- 
jected, then the miserable devotee to sen- 
sualism, goaded by disappointment, is ready 
tocurse God and die. They often confess it 
to themselves—sometimes to others—that in 
the midst of their pleasures, so falsely called, 
they are of all men most miserable. It is 
the experience of thousands of our young 
men who are making their daily round 
from the billiard room to the hotel, from 
the theatre to the festive board, from the 
horse-race to the house of infamy. They 
may boldly swear; they may swagger and 
boast; they may feed themselves on dainties ; 
they may, to outward seeming, be “ men of 
pleasure,” but in reality are objects of pity 
and compassion, as the most miserable of 
their race. The sins which they have so 
frequently. indulged prove ghosts to haunt 
them, and they have their hours of gloom, 
which more than counterbalance all their 
hours of revelry. It is true of both sexes, 


gnd in all ages of the world, that the plea- 


in 
}oge who are just coming on the are 
never willing to profit by the exes 
those who are retiring, but are eager to rush. 
into the same career, unmindful of its sed 


}end. More terrible than all is the fact, that | 


a spell is on those who have engaged in 
these courses of sin, so that, insufficient 
and deceitful as they have proved, no incli- 
nation is manifested to make choice of the 


| better way. Every sensualist is an infidel, 


and hardened against God; he refuses to 

submit himself to his righteous government. 

He has made his election, and he adheres to 

‘it. He refuses to know any better way. 

His pursuits have polluted his heart, dead- 

ened his sensibilities, and darkened his 

mind; and although one, now and then, by 
a miracle of grace, is plucked as a brand 

from the burning, the great majority die as 
they lived, enemies of God, and fit heirs of 
the kingdom of the devil. 


THE NEWSPAPER. 


W* know not how others may be affected 
by the perusal of the daily news- 
paper, but for ourselves we seldom lay one 
aside without being sensible of a shade of 
melancholy passing over our mind. It is 
the chronicler of passing events,-the his- 
torian of the day, the artistic delineator of 
men and manners, and although the pic- 
tures it presents are sometimes warm and 
glowing with sunshine, they are more fre- 
quently of sombre hue. If you wish to learn 
the utter bankruptcy of human nature, go 
first to the Bible and then to the newspaper. 
Does the Bible say, that man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upwards? the news- 
paper offers an affecting commentary on the 
statement. Does the Bible proclaim the 
doctrine of human depravity? the newspa- 
per furnishes the examples in proof. Three 
hundred times in the year this herald visits 
your firesides, promising news, and yet re- 
peating the same story under some variation 
of phase, that sin and misery are the familiar 
things of every day, and are indigenous to 
every clime. It announces that pestilence 
is sweeping over this district, and that hu- 
man groans and wailings are its attendants; 
that famine, with gaunt form, is stalking 
over that, withering and blighting all in his 
course; and war is raging in a third, his 
blood-red pennon waving in the contami- 
nated air, and while with one hand he wields 
the dripping blade, with the other he applies 
the fiery brand. The horrors of a single 
siege which are chronicled, are enough to 
chill the blood; but those untold are still 
more afflictive to humanity. The columns 
of the mammoth sheet are too contracted to 
fill out the details. Some space is demanded 
for the record of the feats of the swindler, 
the maraudings of the robber, the riots of 
the vicious, the revels of the thoughtless, 
the disgusting details of police arrests. 
Room, too, must be made for the horrors of 
shipwreck, the losses by fire and flood, the 
sad changes of fortune, the trials of poverty, 
the reverses in the commercial world, the 
busy activity of our courts of justice. Ne- 
crology is the heading of one column, and 
under it are arranged the decease of the 
learned, the heroic, the affluent, and the 
young and beautiful. Sad and multiplied 
are such records—they are furnished to us 
daily—and although they tell the sorrows of 
others, they may soon tell our own. Who, 
then, can regard a newspaper as an idle 
sheet, or who can read it without a reflection 
ora sigh? For ourselves, we esteem it as an 
instructor and monitor, as a disinterested 
commentator on sin and its consequences, 
and as furnishing many a hint. which, if 
properly improved, would make its readers 


wiser and better men. 


REV. DR. DUFF. 


N esteemed friend has kindly allowed us 
the perusal of a letter from a son of the 
Rev. Dr. Duff, at present with his father in the 
South of France. The writer gives a detailed 
history of the disease which has laid aside 
for the present this distinguished and devo- 
ted missionary, from which it appears, that 
as long ago as 1850 there were indications 
that his brain was affected, and that not- 
withstanding this, he continued for four 
years his almost superhuman efforts for the 
cause in which his heart was so deeply in- 
terested, and whose claims seemed too press- 
ing even to allow him to adopt measures 
necessary for the preservation of his health 
and life. He was labouring under the dis- 
ease when he visited America; and none 
who witnessed his extraordinary exertions 
in public addresses, attending meetings, re- 
ceiving visitors, answering scores of letters, 
and collecting the surprising amount of 
accurate information which his Edinburgh 
speech displayed, can wonder that he re- 
turned to Great Britian still an invalid. 
His son states that his physicians have re- 
peatedly expressed their conviction, that but 
for his almost superhuman constitution, to- 
gether with his abstemious manner of life, 
he would long ago have died of paralysis or 
apoplexy, and that they can now hardly 
comprehend how he hasescaped. The letter 
goes on to say: 

““On the 20th October last, in order to avail 
himself of a milder climate, he left England 
with a view of proceeding to Paw, a town of 
some note in the Pyrenees, and the ancient 
capital of Navarre. On reaching Bayonne, 
however, he was strongly recommended to 
visit Biarrets, a salubrious watering-place in 
the extreme south-west of France. This he 
did; and both he and my mother appreciating 
the mild, invigorating atmosphere, and the 
delightful seclusion, lsentia to the relief 
of my father’s peculiar ailment) apartments 
were secured in an elevated situation, and 
matters arranged for the winter. Congestion 
of the brain and irritation of its membranes, 
is a disease which cannot be cured in a few 
weeks, or even months. If its origin be re- 
mote, so also must be its removal. The per- 
fect rest, and freedom from the ceré and wear 
of public life, which my father enjoys here, 
will, I hope, in time effect the much-desired 
result. But we must wait patiently the Lord’s 
own time. I would particularly state that my 
father’s intellectual powers are wholly unim- 

ired, and the substance of the brain is unaf- 
fected. There is nothing, therefore, beyond 
the range of curability. This is matter for 
to God, and encourages us to ho 
or a successful termination of his case. He 
has, however, religiously adhered to the advice 
of physicians to abstain from all intellectual 
labour, and even from correspondence, which 
will account for his silence, and be an apology 
to you and other American friends.” 


VV 


A Goop BEGINNING.—A minister in 
Illinois, who has just taken charge of a 
church which has heretofore been supplied 
in connection with another congregation, 
states that the former having now deter- 
mined to have a pastor for itself, has made 
the following good beginning:—«<In Sep- 
tember last they resolved to have a minister 
all the time. They have engaged to give 
me, as their pastor, $550 per annum, and 
have secured to me forty acres of land. 
They have also resolved to take up collec- 
tions twice a year for benevolent objects. 
The first prayer-meeting ever held among 
them on a week night, took place three 
weeks ago; and about one hundred were 
present last night. There appears to be a 
general sense of dependence on God, and an 
earnest desire for a revival of religion.” 
These things indicate energy and a right 
spirit; and from such a beginning there is 
reason to hope that this young flock will 
soon become a strong and efficient congre- 


gation. 


Arp ror THE Poor.—A member of the 
Society of Friends, in a communication to 
the orth American, says 

“Tf one-half the expended. ni ’ 
every week, in the st 
cuses, mu an 
ties for the greifeation of the ren of 
sense, was i i 

eppropr; ed and paid over to 


every want of the unfortunate would be prompt- 
met, and the present distress be banished 
rom your midst. If it even required the en- 
tire sacrifice of all such pleasures to meet the 
wants of the needy, it would injure no one 
making it, but, on the contrary, would shed a 
blessing upon all who are in the habit of at- 
tending these places of amusement.”’ 
This is true, but it is not likely to be put 
into practice. A fashionable lady of Phila- 
delphia recently gave a ball, which is said 


to have cost her twenty thousand dollars! 


An expensive evening’s entertainment! The 
cost, otherwise applied, would have carried 
joy into a thousand poor families. Their 
joy, their gratitude, their prayers, would 
have been a richer reward than the empty 
flatteries of the thousand guests which ad- 
mired and wondered at the profusion. Hide 
it from our view as we may, God expects 
every steward of his goods to be faithful. 

EXposiTIoN IN Paris.—The American 
Commissioners in Paris have made an appeal 
to booksellers, publishers, artists, historical 
societies, and spirited individuals in this coun- 
try, for appropriate contributions of American 
works in literatureand art, for the formation 
in Paris of a permanent American Library and 
Museum, which is to be opened for the first 
time in May next, in the Hotel de Ville. 
The great object of this collection will be to 
convey a just and adequate impression to 
the minds of foreigners of the existing state 
of literature and art in the United States. 
Presuming that all interested in the project 
will refer to the appeal of the Commission- 
ers for the details, we now direct attention 
to the subject for the purpose of stating the 
fact, that the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation, appreciating the importance of the 
enterprise in a national point of view, have 
promptly responded to the appeal by resolv- 
ing to present to the exhibition a copy of 
each of the original works which they have 
published. The gift, in every case, is to be 
made to the city of Paris, and so labelled. 
We hope all our publishing institutions will 
follow this example. 


Rerord. 


At the stated meeting of the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick, held on the 6th inst., the call 
from the Second Presbyterian Church of Brook- 
lyn, New York, to the Rev. Professor Green of 
Princeton Seminary, was allowed to be put into 
his hands. 

The Rev. J. P. Safford was installed pastor 
of the Presbyterian church at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, on the 9th inst., by the Presbytery of 
West Lexington. 

The Rev. R. H. Byers has removed from 
Palestine to Henderson, Texas, having accept- 
ed an invitation to supply the church in that 
place. 

The Rev. W. H. Rice has accepted an invita- 
tion to supply the churches of Palestine and 
Bethel, and has located in Palestine, Texas. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Presbytery of New York. 


The Presbytery of New York held a spe- 
cial meeting at the Mission Rooms, New 
York, on Monday, 12th inst. 

The Rev. Mr. Rankin reported that a new 
church had been organized in 50th street 
near the Eighth Avenue, consisting of twen- 
ty members, who presented their certificates 
from other churches. This congregation 
commenced under the care of the late Rev. 
H. O. Schermerhorn, of the Congregational 
order, but has preferred at its organization 
to become connected with the Presbytery of 
New York. It is worshipping in a tempo- 
rary tabernacle, and promises to become an 
active and efficient church. 

The Rev. H. Wilson, pastor of Immanuel 
church (coloured) presented a statement re- 
specting an offer which had been made to 
his congregation for the purchase of a house 
of worship now occupied by the Friends. 
The Presbytery regarded the matter with 
great favour, and after a full discussion it 
was 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to collect the requisite funds, and to 

urchase and hold the property for the use of 
mmanuel church, in connection with the First 
Presbytery of New York. 

It was also provided, that if the time 
should ever come when the church should 
not be needed for the use of the coloured 
population, it should be placed in the hands 
of the Board of Missions for the purposes 
of Church Extension in the city of New 
York. 

The commissioners from the church of 
Newtown, who had appeared in Presbytery 
at a previous meeting, had leave to prose- 
cute a call for the pastoral services of the 
Rev. John Knox. 

A committee was appointed to make ar- 
rangements for public worship on the last 
Thursday of February, appointed by the 
General Assembly to be aaoreell as a day 
of prayer for Colleges. The services are to 
be held in the morning in Dr. Phillips’ 
church, and at Dr. McElroy’s in the even- 
ing. No other business appearing, Presby- 
tery adjourned. 

For the Presbyterian. 


TWO QUESTION S. 


Who should vote in the choice of ruling elders? 
and who should be Moderator of a church 
meeting when called to elect ruling elders ? 
Messrs. Editors—At a called meeting of 

Londonderry Presbytery, held in London- 
derry, New Hampshire, on the 10th ult., 
the above-mentioned questions came up for 
decision. In answer it was voted, though 
not with entire unanimity, that the pastor 
is, ex officio, Moderator of church meetings, 
and that none but church members in full 
communion, are entitled to vote in the 
choice of ruling elders. 

The object of this communication is to 
elicit information as to the law and practice 
upon these subjects; but it may not be amiss 
to state the grounds upon which the above 
decision was sustained. As to the modera- 
torship, it was claimed that the pastor, who 
is the constitutional Moderator of meetings 
of session, is also, by the act of his installa- 
tion, appointed to preside over church meet- 
ings, when held exclusively for church busi- 
ness. The fact too, that it is made the 
duty of the session to invite a neighbouring 
minister, when practicable, to preside at the 
election of a pastor, was thought to add 
strength to this position. 

The other question, which is by far more 
important in its practical bearings, seemed 
not so easily disposed of. 

Chapter 13th, Form of Government, says, 
“ every congregation shall elect persons to 
the office of ruling elder, and to the office of 
deacon, or either of them, in the mode most 
approved and in use in that congregation.” 
It is evident that the word congregation here 
should be understood in that sense in which 
it was used by the compilers of the Direc- 
tory; and by comparing the various places 
where the word occurs, there seems scarcely 
room for doubt that it is uniformly used 
as synonymous with the term particular 
church. It cannot be su that the 
framers of our Constitution meant to a. 
the Church in subjection to the world, b 
allowing all the eelinaty members of a reli- 
gious assembly to vote in the choice of 
church officers. 

But a more difficult question relates to 
the rights of baptized persons. Raling elders 
are said, in our Constitution, to be the re- 
presentatives of the people, in the rightful 
exercise of church authority; and it follows 
pecessarily, that all adult persons who are 


oice in the election 
to our Directory, 
visible Church, 


the inspection and government of the 
Charch.” This extead 
of suffrage to all baptized persons, who are 
to be members of the Church. 
But is such the law of our Church? Does 
the single fact of baptism entitle one to the 
uliar privileges of church membership ? 
t is plain that it does bring children pecu- 
liarly under the care and instruction of the 
Church, so long as they are children, or pro- 
perly under guardianship ; but does not our 
Constitution clearly contemplate that bap- 
tized persons shall voluntarily assume the 
command made by their nts, and “‘ make 
profession of the holy religion of Christ, and 
of submission to his laws,” before they can 
claim any of the peculiar privileges of mem- 
bershi ? So far as the welfare of the 
Church is concerned, the privilege of voting 
for its officers is a sacred privilege, to be 
carefully guarded, and to be exercised only 
by those who are truly under Church autho- 
rity. If baptized persons are not subject to 
the laws of the Church practically, then it 
follows that every right or privilege which 
has such subjection for its foundation, must 
be obsolete. 

In the discussion of these questions, much 
stress was laid upon the fact that the Con- 
stitution directs that the election of rulin 
elders shall be “in the mode most approv 
and in use in that congregation.”” But sup- 
posing some usage of dangerous tendency 
should be proved, does the Constitution re- 
quire the continuance of such a usage? 
Are there not other matters, in which cus- 
tom may be safely followed, to which the 
book has reference ? B. H. J. 

For the Presbyterian. 


UNITARIANISM AT THE GRAVE. 


Socinianism looks finely in poetry, in de- 
clamation, in literature. Itis very polished 
and world-like. It disturbs nobody’s con- 
science with the doctrines of depravity and 
condemnation, nor humbles any soul before 
an atoning cross. But what a miserable 
figure it makes at the death-bed and the 
grave! How awkward and out of place be- 
side the mourner! It is dumb for want of 
topics. The very sorrow it comes to con- 
dole with is such a contradiction of its fan- 
ciful sentiments, that it is ashamed to speak. 
Here is misery—agony—the rupture of 
every chord susceptible of the “ heavenly 
harmony” it preaches—and the rupture of 
all the fine arguments about human inno- 
cence, and the Divine purpose that all but 
the grossly vicious should suffer no inter- 
ruption of their earthly happiness. 

A midnight fire lately consumed one of 
the noble mansions on the banks of the Hud- 
son river, and three daughters of the family 
fell victims to the calamity. A Unitarian 
pre performed the funeral rites, and 

is remarks are published in the newspa- 
pers. What consolations shall be brought 
to the bereaved parents by one to whom 
such an overwhelming catastrophe must ap- 
pear either a#an accident beyond the reach 
of Providence, or as an inexplicable depar- 
ture from a just administration of the gov- 
ernment of a comparatively ianocent race! 
Let us imagine the scene—the parties—and 
listen to the pastor of “the church of the 
Messiah.” 

The ter part of the remarks is com- 
posed of a poetical description of the pros- 
perity and happiness broken by the dreadful 
event. Roses, birds, rivers, harp-strings, 
the telegraph wire, sounds in the air, a 
bridge of sighs, are among the metaphors. 
From this flight the minister must come at 
last to the scene before him—for it is a 
funeral, nota meeting to heara poem. But, 
“1 do not know but in adding one word, I 
almost trespass upon the bounds of proper 
discretion. But I cannot resist the convic- 
tion that I am commissioned to stand here 
and speak words of consolation.” And 
what are they? from what chapter and 
verse? The poct is the preacher again, 
and tells of the three sisters as if appearing 
to him by day and night, and sending him 
to comfort their heart-broken relatives. 
And what is the message? “It is well with 
us.” But the pastor of ‘“‘the church of the 
Messiah” must say a word before he closes 
about Christ, even if it is in the name of 
the lovely dead. 

“Tn their name then let us say, ‘ Peace 
be with this house.’ Let us not say that no 
sorrow hath come upon it. Let us not say, 
‘We will not weep.’ Rather say, ‘Weep 
on, father, mother, brothers, sisters; weep 
on—not in the worldling’s despair, but as 
Jesus wept at the grave of Lazarus, when 
he was about to break the bonds of the 
grave asunder. I will not say more. Hu- 
man thought breaks down, and human sym- 
pe has little feeling. The language of 
owly prayer most becomes a scene like this. 
Let us pray.” 

And this is all that one that speaks for 
the Messiah can say at such a time! The 
weeping of Jesus at the grave of Lazarus 
was a small incident compared with the doc- 
trine which he taught in view of that grave. 
“ He that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live;” or with that pro- 
fessed by Martha, “I believe that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God.” What is the 
comfort of the resurrection without faith in 
the Son of God? And what support does 
the hope of a future resurrection give toa 
mourning heart, if it can draw no consola- 
tion, as Martha and Mary did, frow a livin 
and divine Redeemer, to whom it is uni 
by a faith in his proper attributes, and in 
his actual work as an atoning High Priest? 
If Socinianism bas no such Messiah to 
preach at the grave, no wonder it cries “I 
will say no more,” when it comes to the 
task of consolation. Can any Christian 
read the narrative of such a service, and not 
feel his sympathy deepened ten-fold for the 
bereaved, when he finds that their official 
comforter can apply no other balm to their 
bleeding hearts? Is not the experience of 
original sin, total depravity, dependence on 
sovereign grace, hope in nothing but the 
righteousness and blood of the Son of God 
made flesh, with all the humiliating facts 
and doctrines of the gospel rejected , So- 
cinians—is not this experience a ground of 
richer, more penetrating and abounding 
peace, than their theory could be, even if it 
were true? H. 


Protestant Difficulties at Turin. 


The breach between the Vaudois Table 
and Dr. de Sanctis of Turin, still continues 
to divide the Protestants of Piedmont. It 
is ground for deep’ regret that even a tem- 
porary alienation of feeling should have 
arisen amongst the friends of Evangelica 
religion in Northern Italy. In the midst of 
the zealous disciples of the Papacy—in acoun- 
try where Jesuit intrigues are actively at work 
to arrest both the diffusion of Scripture 
truth, and the progress of civil and religious 
freedom —all minor disputes should be 
merged, and the advocates of biblical Chris- 
tianity should exhibit a spectacle of prac- 
tical union, and present a firm and united 
front to the open attacks or insidious advan- 
ces of the foe. In a letter to.a contempo- 
rary, however, Dr. de Sanctis distinctly states 
that no schism or outward separation from - 
the Vaudois Church has taken place amongst 
the Italian Protestants at Genoa and Turin, 
as the result of his suspension by the Ta- 
ble. The members of the Italian Evan- 

elical Societies have not seceded from the 
Waldensian Church, neither has the Table 
pronounced or required their exclusion, al- 
though it has disavowed the operations of 
the Societies to which they respectively 
belong. It is to be hoped that the question 
may yet be referred to the judgment, or 
affected by the mediation, of some other 
Protestant communion ; and that this pain- 
fal and injurious dispute may no longer 
be permitted to impair the reputation or 


impede the usefulness of the Evangelical | 
churches in Sardinia.— Lon. Chris. Trmes. 


Por thé Presbyterian. 


What is te become of the Indias? | 


Thé following is froma missionary among 
the Indians, who feelg desp interest in 
their temporal as well as spiritual welfare, 
—Eps. 

Messrs. Editors—The rapidity with which | 
our Indian tribes have decreased would in- 
dicate that they are soon to becomé extinct. 
Is that the desire of Christians? Do they 
wish the human family to lose one of its 
noble races? Were the English, when semi- 
barbarian, as courageous and noble as are 


the Indians? Were the former as hospit- 


able as the latter are? Did they as 
much filial affection? The Indians love 
their children and their kindred. Do the 
people of these United States really wish 
this race to pass away from the face of the 
earth? They have said no; and have told 
the Indian tribes it would be best for them 
to go west of the Mississippi, whese they 
eA be for ever undisturbed iu their pos- 
sessions ; there they would not be surround- 
ed by white men, and there they could pros- 
per. Being thus persuaded, and being tired 
of war and insult, they left the Jand of their 
fathers, hoping they might obtain a resting 
place in anew country. They emigrated to 
the Indian territory, which was set apart to 
their exclusive use. The different tribes 
promised each other not to sell any land to 
the white man. Their territory was to be 
carefully kept for the exclusive use of the 
red man. 

They had not all become accustomed to 
their new homes, when lo! as if they were 
not, the Kansas territorial bill is passed ; 
and all in the territorial bounds are asked to 
sell their lands, except a certain number of 
acres to each person for farming purposes. 
They are to be surrounded with white men. 
Their hunting grounds are to be given up, 
and they may fret over their hardships, 
and sitting down dejected, say to them- 
selves, ‘I am soon to be surrounded and 
swallowed up, and why should I try to pros- 
per?” Thus discouraged, they shall soon 
dwindle away; and who cares? Let it be 
echoed, Who cares? The answer is given 
by the deed. Not the people who persuaded 
them to leave the graves of their fathers, and 
emigrate far West, where they would be 
alone and united, and are now scattering or 
rather separating them, and taking the in- 
termediate spaces as a field for political and 
sectional strife. Why has that policy been 


abandoned which all philanthropists —_ 
was the best for the Indian? t the halls 
of Congress answer. They, the Congress- 


men, have before them a bill for the grad- 
ual destruction of the remaining part of the 
Indian territory. Why should it be? Not 
on account of the failure of the present 
policy. The Cherokees, Choctaws, and 
Creeks, are improving as they are; perhaps 
faster than did the people of the United 
States in early days—certainly more rapidly 
than did the English in their infancy in 
Christianity. 

Why should it be? Because we fear the 
red man may get into places of power in the 
United States! He is not asking the favour. 
He prefers to be let alone. He would rather 
govern himself, and let the white man do 
likewise. Is that not fair? Then why 
trouble him? 

The Indians have no idea that such a 
position is made for their benefit. The 
Creeks have a pretty good way of proving 
that it is not. For some time they have 
been pressing a claim upon the Government 
for lands taken from them about forty years 
am But they have not yet received it. 

ow it is whispered, you become a territo- 
rial government of the United States, and 
you shall have your claim. They may well 
say, “If it is a just claim, why withhold it? 
One Congress voted twice in its favour, and 
then withdrew it, because they were paying 
out so much money. With millions in the 
treasury, they were too poor to pay us our 
just due. If you will not give us our due 
now, neither would ye if we were a terri- 
torial government of the United States. 
Far better keep our own government, which 
cheerfully gives to those deoerving, when it 
has the means to do it. Half civilized as 

ou may call us, we are not behind you in 
egislatorial justice.” 

Will not the sovereign people of the 
United States say, “ Let those Indiansalone. 
We got them to go there, to live under their 
own laws, for their . They wish tocon- 
tinue so. We will try our experiment a 
while longer.” By so doing, a ly por- 
tion of good country will still be retained 
for the home of the red man. The lar 
tribes inhabiting it and prospering, can hold 
out a friendly hand to those scattered and 
peeled, and say to them, come join us— 
come with us, and we will do you good. 
Then there shall yet remain a home for the 
indigenous red man, and it may remain 
down to the end of time. But open this 
for the white man, and the Indian inhabi- 
tants will sdon be swallowed up, and they 
shall for ever be no more. So that it yet 
remains to be answered, What is to become 
of the Indian? 

ONE oF FRIENDS. 


From our London Correspondent, 


Resignation of Lord John Russell—State of the 
Army of the East— Religious character of part 
of the troops—Archdeacon Denison and the 
Puseyites—Popery and Unitarianism —Rev. 
W. Burns and the Chinese Mission— Temper- 
ance movement. 

Lonpvon, January 26th, 1855. 
Messrs. Editors—Your readers will learn by 
the present steamer, that Lord John Russell has 
resigned his seat in the Cabinet, and that his 
resignation has been accepted. The reasons 
for this step arise out of the conduct of the war. 

He differs from Lord Aberdeen in fayouring 

such an inquiry, and on this ground has taken 

the almost unprecedented step of withdrawing 
from the Cabinet at the very commencement of 
the session of Parliament, and in the face of 
this threatened investigation. Opinions are 
divided as to the propriety of this step, and 
many of his best friends would have preferred 
to see him in his old place, at least till after this 
night’s discussion. The interest of the pub- 
lic is, to a great extent, still concentrated on 
the one all-absorbing topic, so that little is 
spoken of, or done, except with reference to the 
Eastern expedition. Sympathy with our gal- 
lant soldiers has exhausted every possible de- 
vice for ministering to their necessities, and if 
their comforts can be supplied by the energy 
and willing offerings of their countrymen at 
home, they must already be of all 
they need to disarm the winter of its horrors. 
It is grievous, however, to hear of the utter in- 
competency which seems to prevail in all the 
departments of Government having the direc- 
tion of warlike details ; and if we are to believe 
the London Times, such is the disastrous result 
of their mismanagement, that the overflowing 
stores of every kind of supply, which have been 
despatched to the Crimea, have no chance of 
reaching their destination in time to rescue our 
brave troops from the fatal effects of a winter 
proverbially fierce and stormy. Mud and snow 
under foot, wind and sleet overhead, disease 
and want, in poor half-protected cabins, preying 
on their vitals, and a Russian army gathering 
in enormous force to overwhelm them when 
sufficiently worn out to make them an easy 
prey, are painted in the columns of that versa- 
tile journal, as the conditions of the British 
army at the present moment. The public do 
not believe it all, knowing that the Thunderer 
can give much deeper shades to his pictures 
than strict truth warrants, when there is an 
end to serve. Yet, every one grieves to think 
that enough should be done to enable such 

I to find currency in any quar 

The arrival of reinforcements, both of Eng- 

lish and French, the despatch of a Turkish 

army to Eupsatoria, the new invasion of the Do- 
brutscha by a Russian force, the adherence of 

Sardinia to the Western cause, the decision of 

Austria, the hesitation of Prussia, the warlike 

preparations of Sweden, &c. are dwelt upon 


letters from officers and private soldiers, 
&re constantly making their appearance, not in 
the metropolitan papers only, bat in all the 
local Couriers and Gazeties, which reflect the 
highest credit both on the spirit and intelli- 
In some of these commu- 
ieations is fully confirmed what I have stated 
regarding the devotional character of a consid- 
erablé part of the British army in the field. 
‘The influence exerted by the soldiers of the 
cross in such @ community, cannot but be 
salutary; and it is cheering to learn that it 
extends even to their fellow-soldiers of the 


couraging attention on their part. So con- 
the 


ment to such an enterprise. But doubtless, 
this grievous state of things will be reformed, 
as soon as peace affords an opportunity to the 
Turkish Government to attend to it. 

The Commission appointed by the Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury to inquire into the reli- 
gious opinions and teaching of Archdeacon 
Denison on the subject of the eucharist, have 
found unanimously that a prima facie case ex- 
ists. The accused disclaimed their jurisdiction, 
and yet appeared before the Court and sought to 
be allowed to adduce proof of the mala fides of 
the promoters of the suit, and when tbis was re- 
fused, he left the place of meeting, uttering 
something like a protest against the compe 
tency of the Court. Inconsistent as this con- 
duct was, it becomes quite i when 
taken along with the fact, that though he per- 
sonally withdrew, he left his advocate behind 
him, who continued to employ all his legal in- 
genuity to perplex the Commissioners to the 
last. The doctrine of the Archdeacon involves 
the duty of worshipping the body and blood of 
Christ in the consecrated bread and wine, and 
here, it seems, he has been rather too open for 
some of the Puseyites, who go the whole way 
with him in the language he uses to indicate 
the real presence of Christ's body and bieod, 
both to believers and unbelievers, in the sacra- 
ment, but who think it was unnecessary to enter 
into the question of worship. On this ground 
they have already given token of their inten- 
tion to leave him to his own resources, and the 
expense must be borne by a diminished band 
of honester men. I have little doubt that 
means will be found at Lambeth for getting 
over the threatening risk that must arise from 
the full discussion of this affair in the present 
state of public opinion. The matter, however, 
must be proceeded with in terms of the Report 
now preparing by the Canterbury Commission, 
and we shall therefore yet hear of it. 

I do not know what impression the late dog- 
matic decision of the Pope regarding the Im- 
maculate Conception has made in America. 
In England generally it has only excited con- 
tempt. The Papists here no doubt have 
generally sympathized with the spirit of their 
Church, though by no means universally, and 
should this extraordinary step be followed by a 
schism in any part of the Continent, it is pre- 
bable that its effects will spread to England, 
where humbug—if I may use the word—has 
less chance, in the long run, than in despotic 
countries. Romanism is still, busy, and, in 
some quarters, no doubt meets with success; 
but there is no question that its losses here are 
quite equal to its gains. Converta to the Pro- 
testant faith are constantly declaring them- 
selves, and in one church in London several 
hundreds, within a short period, have openly 
made a profession of their change of principles. 
Unitarianism, which, lying at the opposite ex- 
treme, may on this very account be mentioned 
here, has lately met with great discouragement 
from the public. Scarcely 30,000 individuals 
worshipped in all the Socinian chapels in Eng- 
land on the Census Sunday of 1851, and it is 
now proclaimed, on their own authority, that 
many of their chapels are without ministers, 
while this evil is increasing, not only by death, 
but the resignation of those who have hitherto 
occupied their pulpits, and who find it neces- 
sary, in consequence of the want of pecuniary 
support, to seek a livelihood in secular ocoupe- 
tions. This decline we cannot regret, but we 
do feel grieved to think that cause should be 
given by others besides Unitarians for the 
resignation of their ministers, who too fre- 
quently are left to the hard lot of preaching 
and serving the altar without the means of sup- 
porting decently either themselves or their 
families. This lukewarmness threatens all the 
unendowed ghurehes, if not with extinction, at 
least with a famine of the word of life. 

‘ We have lately been favoured with a visit of 
the Rev. William Burns, our Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to China, who, previous to his intended 
return to the scene of his labours, has been 
taking the opportunity of visiting most of our 
congregations, in order to stir up a livelier in- 
terest in the missionary cause. His appear- 
ance among us has been truly refreshing. He 
has not the power or eloquence of Dr. Duff, in- 
deed, but the fervour of true-hearted devotion, 
and the simplicity and singleness of mind, 
which so beautifully characterize this excellent 
and remarkable man, have gone far to enlarge 
the influence of our Foreign Mission scheme. 
It is gratifying to learn that the cause of Christ 
is progressing so rapidly in China. The spread 
of the Bible among the insurgents, and the 
hearty reception given to the preachers of the 

together with the spirit of willingness 
that prevails to listen to everything that tends 
to improvement, give the best reason to hope 
that the revolution already commenced, will 
not stop short of a complete renovation of the 
national character of the Chinese people. Mr. 
Burns anticipates the grandest results. 


The temperance movement gives no signs of 
relaxation. It was a happy idea to which we 
owed the Sabbath-defence measure, whereby 
the army of publicans will be henceforth de- 
barred from their horrid trade of debauching 
the masses by tempting them to drink on the 
Lord’s day. So completely has the 
wisdom of the enactment been vindicated by 
the verdict of the public at large, and of ma- 
gistrates, police officers, and judges, that he 
would be a bold man who should venture now 
openly to impugn it. Still we are warned to 
expect a struggle on the part of the licensed 
retailers of strong drink, to recover the shame- 
ful privilege which has been so justly snatched 
from them, and are led to expect, as the result 
of many meetings held by them in what they 
call self-defence, that a proposal will be made 
in Parliament at an early day to repeal the 
recent statute. That this will meet with the 
reception it deserves, we cannot allow ourselves 
to doubt. Though it ig unquestionable that 
the drink-selling community are already a po- 
litical power in the country, which few candi- 
dates for Parliamentary seats‘can altogether 
ignore, and to which some at least owe their 
success at the polls. This circumstance makes 
the friend of temperance more alive to the im- 
portance of due preparation for the expected 
appeal to Parliament, but does not induce them 
to doubt that the ground already gained will 
be firmly held, in spite of all the power that 
may be invoked to oppose them. In some 
quarters, indeed, a hostile demonstration has 
been made on the part of the public to the re- 
strictive measure. And sat Nottingham lately, 
a motion in a public meeting in its favour was 
met by a proposal to petition Parliament to 
close all churches arid chapels on the Sabbath, 
which was carried by a large majority! This, 
of course, was a joke, but it sufficiently indi- 
cates that in Nottingham at least the pablicans 
have a large party quite ready to help them in 
their present straits, and by no means warm 
in their attachment to religious observances. 
In many parts of the country a new movement 
has been inaugurated for the purpose of pro- 

curing a legislative prohibition of brewing and 
distilling. The time, however, is ill chosen, 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer is very 
unlikely to listen to a proposal, the immediate 
effect of which would be to take away'a consid- 


in the European journals. Some most gra- 


erable source of the public revenue, which, un- 


A COMPARISON. HE BIBLE IN “TURKEY. sures of sensualism are shallow artifice of under the government of the | 
4 — it 7 | an i to God in baptism, are under 
| ! French army, and has been also felt by indi- | 
: | vidvals in the Turkish ranks. A young Irish- 
Bs man, whose singular talent for the acquisition 
of languages has already elevated him, though 
| a private soldier, to the position of Interpreter 
| to Lord Raglan, writes home, that in convers- 
| ing with some of the Turkish adldiers, be has 
taken the opportunity of preaching Christ as 
| the only Saviour, and has found the most en- 
| | . | open field for missionary effort'among the ad- 
. | herenta of Islamism, that he declares his inten- 
tion (if spared to return home), to prepare him- 
self for going back to Turkey asa Christian 
a missionary. The laws against proselytism are 
— as yet too stringent to offer much encourage 
| 
Dezprcation.~+The new church on North 
| 
— 
hay be lk; mw Hoe ; ad the me 
snd labour.expended by many persons, even 
ely employed 10 examining 800 
hem,iend three gentlemen have almost en- 
pant in Mitending .to. them. Notwithstend- 
games been: done, and is doing, 
é stand) that fands are still | 
: that withont continued 
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Mechanic by Mr. Joba. Webster, advocate, in the pre- 


1 *WASHINGTON. 


best: treatises.on ‘The 


tors were found to be—for the Grst prize, 

Mother Fair—Help for the Poor—Thi' Kianey | LO 

Grions matters ‘the. Tulloch, manse of Kettins, 

ton, Feb, treatises were Pro- 

Mr. Taylor ey, were, uuanimous 


‘were 


sence of the other trustees and a as- 
semblage of the principal citizens. The 


‘| ‘varied, in length, from a few sheets 


.to siz. velames, and several of them were 
-written #n'female hand. Several other can- 
‘ ‘and one i’ particular, were declared 
to have attained high excellence. It ma 
-be recollected that the firat co ition 
place in 1814, at which time the amount of 
money accumulated was $8000, and as the 


_| testator in his will had oo. 
d 


fourths of the sum should be given to the 


‘| author of, the essay declared to. be of the 


most .merit, and the remaining part to the 
next best, the amounts to be awarded were 


|‘respectively,$6000 and $2000. Fifty-six. 
essays were on that occasion sent in; and |. 
‘of the Jadgor decided that’ Principal Brown of 


. College, Aberdeen, was the gai 


made | of. the:'first prize,;'and the Rev: John Bird 


gta’ hits the report, aud thos the matter, w 
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that 
oh, Mr. “Seward did’ not object, 
and consequently Mr. Stuart’s resolution was carried, 


. Mr: Samner.introdaced a bill to secure wages to 
| in case of shipwreck, which was read and 
to the Committee on Commerce. This bill, 

‘geamen their wages up to the 
of the wreck or loss, whether the vessel is or 
freigtited, provided the seamen shall have ex- 


i 


oard. Every lover of justice will most ardently 
ite in wishing this bill to which is due to the 
who risks his own té save others. 


ct 


. | mont.—This 


diers.in, the Crimea. 


-‘Sumver,; now Archbishop 
the gainer of the second. 


SuppEen DEATH oF THE Rev. Dr. Beav- 
ular Wesleyan minister, 
while officiating in the Waltham street cha- 
pel, Hull, England, on Sabbath morning, 
nd when he just given utterance to 
the first two lines of the hymn after prayer, 
suddenly fell down in the pulpit dad expir. 
ed. The effect upon the congregation can- 
not be deseribed. . A ‘general shriek inter- 
rupted the song of praise; and on the 
preacher being carried to the vestry, he was 
found to he quite dead.. Dr. Beaumont’s 
pecaliar characteristic was great fervour of 
utterance, possessing a natural eloquence 
‘which only a physical impediment prevented 
from attaining’'to the first rank. His dis- 
courses combined powerful thinking, and 
‘evidenced great range and variety of acquire- 
ment. Dr. Beaumont—a doctor of medi- 
‘cine, and graduate of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity-—was twice married; and his widow 
‘is sister of Mrs. Morrison, wife of the late 
‘Dr. Morrison, author of the Chinese Dic- 
tionary. 

Return TO Reason.—A Mormonite has 
-been convinced of his error by the tracts of 
the London Religious Tract Society, and 
has been the means of causing more than 
.100. persons, through the tracts against 
Mormonism, to renounce the above belief; 
and this has so weakened them that they 
have been obliged to give up two of their 
places of meeting, one in Bermondsey street. 
‘* The Mormonites have been driven off my 
district,” says a distributor, ‘more than 
once by these two tracts. There is not a 
Mormon in the district now, nor have the 
party attempted anything here for some 
months past.” 


Kine or NAPLES AND THE JESUITS.— 
The origin of the quarrel between the King 
of N and the Jesuits is now said to 
‘have been an oration delivered by the Jesuit 


of Canterbury, 


h but | father, Tarquini, at the Ecclesiastical Aca- 


demy in Rome, inveighing against the right 
assumed by secular of 


y 
the publication of Papal bulls in their re- 


spective dominions without a previous ex- 
amination and or uator. [he 
ious father maintained that the oracles of 
ome ought to be above such profane 
scrutiny, and the Pope so far shared his 
opinion as to have his speech printed at his 
private press, in order to distribute copies 
amongst the offending sovereigns, and the 
King of Naples got a hundred as his share. 
Hine t ! The Jesuits are a 
deal: puzzled by the declaration in 
vour of absolutism, as the only gov- 
ernment, exacted from them at Naples b 
his Majesty ; and Father Becx, their general, 
| wished to publish a modification, in order 
to make peace elsewhere; but the court of 
Rome, upon mature deliberation, requested 
him to take'no further trouble in the mat- 
ter, but just “let well alone.” 


Present TO THE Porpe.—The Giornael 
di Roma of the 9th ult. announces the pre- 
‘sentation to the Pope of the magnificent 
tiara offered by Queen Isabella. The pre- 
sentation was made by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, the Archbishop of Com- 
tella, the Bishop of Salamanca, the 
harge d’Affaires of Spain, Count de Ce- 
dillo, and M. Pizzala, the Queen’s jeweller, 
by whom the tiara was constructed. The 
framework of the tiara is in silver; the 
three crowns are in brilliants, pearls, eme- 
ralds, and rubies; and on the summit is a 
cross of diamonds placed on a globe of sap- 
phires. The total number of precious stones 
employed is 19,000, and they are all fixed 
in such a way that light plays upon them in 
all directions. The present tiara, which for 
nearly the last half century has been used 
on grand occasions by the Popes, was a pre- 
sent from Napoleon L | 


_ RusstaAn Acoount or THE CAUSE OF 
THE War.—A Constantinople letter gives, 
as from a Russian prisoner, the following 
explanation of the origin of the present war: 
“The Turks the Russian bishop 
and several Russian priests at Jerusalem. 
God, in his wrath, sent a»quadron of angels 
to carry away the tomb of Christ, which 
remains at this momer suspended in the 
heavens, and he commissioned the Ozar to 
avenge the sacrilege. When the 
Emperor Nic shall enter Jerusalem a 
neror, as, by the aid of heaven, he cer- 
tainly will do, Christ’s tomb will be restored 
to its place. The phalanx of angels will 
line the road along which the conquering 
Russian army will pass, and will present 
arms to them. Then the Czar will be mas- 
ter of the whole world, which will renounce 
its errors and become converted to the ortho- 
dox faith.” This story is repeated by the 
Poles, and implicitly believed by the Rus- 
sian serfs. 


ALLEGED CIRCULATION OF PROTESTANT 
-BIBLes BY THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 
—We understand that the most direct and 
complete contradiction of the above calum- 
ny has been received from M. |’Abbe Mul- 
lois, chief aumonier to the court. We felt 
satisfied that this contradiction would come 
.in good time.— Galway Vindicator (Roman 
Catholic paper.) [The Secretary of the 
Bible Society also states that the report 
of the French Emperor having distributed 
amongst his troops several thousands of co- 
pies of the Holy Scriptures, published by 


the Bible Society, is quite untrue. The 
Emperor has not ca to be distributed 


any copies of the word of God. ] 


 Frenog Prorestant CHapiains.—M. 
Frederick Monod has written to the London 
Record the Rev. Em. of 
Bagner igorre, and M. A. ich, 
an ordained teen have accepted the post 
of chaplain to the French Protestant sol- 
two brethren 
are this-very week to set off for the Crimea, 
‘not “to organize a service d’aumoniers,’ but 


‘| to minister themselves to our Protestant 
soldiers'and sailors. Hopes are entertained 


that others may soon follow, and I feel sure 


thes they will be accompanied by the good 
wishes and prayers of many in your country. 


1G | ‘thors of the two: 


such 


‘umes of the journ 


Crozier has been imted 
lain the army in the 
ark in the Babiana, from 
Rev. A. Fraser and’ the 
‘Rev. ‘W. Fergusson have been appointed 
‘assistant Presbyterian chaplains at Scutari, 
and are under orders for immediate embarka- 
ree ee order to mark their sense of the 
‘zeal fidelity of the chaplains attached 
to the army in the East, the Government 
‘contemplate conferring commissions upon 
the-number as are especially recom- 

mended for that distinction. | 


THe JESUITS AT THEIR OLD TRADE.— 
a has traced the Jesuits filling places 

public resort with spies,.and is on the 
eve of taking summary measures against 
them.— Chronicle. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES AND Russian 
AGENTs.—A correspondent of the London 
\Datly News at Mosul reports, on the 4th of 
December, that through the exertions of the 
Russian ehvoy in Persia, M. Rhanikoff, the 
Shah has interfered with the proceedings of 
the American missionaries among the Nes- 
torians in and around Oroomiah, prohibiting 
their books and teaching, and limiting the 

owever, are well protec e Britis 

nsul at Tatriz. 

Popr’s Butu.—The Paris Univers gives 
the Latin text and a translation of the 

ic letter of the Pope relative to the 
definition of the immaculate conception. 
The whole takes of eleven col- 


MontFricentT CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
Intsh GENERAL ASSEMBLY’s JEWISH Mis- 
sIon.—Miss Broomfield of Ryde, in the 
Isle of Wight, has placed in the hands of 
her bankers the sum of $4000 for the use of 
the Jewish Mission of the Irish Presbyte- 


‘rian Church. 


BAXTER FOR THE East. — Baxter's 


Syriac. It forms a handsome duodecimo 
volume of 614 , and will be very use- 
ful to the pious Nestorians. 


Sonoois.—There are now no 
less than 120 ra schools in London. 
Between forty and fifty of these schools em- 
ploy boys as shoeblacks in the streets, un- 

er one or other of the various religious and 
benevolent societies. 


A TEMPERANCE SoLprer.—“ TI have not 
slept ‘one night in bed,” says a soldier writ- 
ing from the Crimea, “but mostly on the 
ground, or on the deck of a ship; still lam 
as well as ever—lI owe it to not drinking. 
Those who drink most are most subject to 
illness, and the most of the men who died 
were hard drinkers. Tcetotalism is the best 
plan here.” | 


_ Nor Unirep.—In Tuscany, the Domini- 
cans have protested against the edict of the 
Vatican, and their chief, it is said, has shared 
the fate of the Madiai, being committed to 
jail on the warrant of the Archbishop. Aus- 
tria has forbidden the publication of the 
bull respecting the Immaculate Conception 
in Lombardy, and has even prohibited the 
priests from preaching upon it. 

A Weattoy Becaar.—The Dundee 
arochial authorities have advertised for the 
eirs of a travelling beggar, named John 

McKay, supposed above belonged to Caith- 
ness, who died lately in the lodging-house 
in the Hilltown of Dundee, and was buried 
at the expense of the parish. The parochial 
officers found in the pocket of a coat which 
had been worn by the deceased a coarse 
leather pocket-book, containing six bank 
deposit receipts for sums amounting in the 
whole to $3500. 


Inco-CanptE Sates.—There is a de- 
scription of auction sales in London, called 
“ Sales by Inch of Candle,” (at which the 
auctioneer lights an inch wax taper, and the 
last bid before the flame expires, takes the 
lot). They include hides and leather, wines 
and spirits, tallow and timber, drugs and 
groceries, foreign fruits and preserves. 

QUEEN VicroriA’s CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
—The baron of beef, which from time im- 
memorial has formed the Christmas dish of 
the sovereign of England, was this year cut 
from an ox fed by Prince Albert, and weigh- 
ed 840 pounds! This enormous piece of | 
meat was put before a rousing fire, and for 
fourteen hours was watched and basted by 
relays of assistants. After being taken uP» 
it was placed on a dish as large as an ordi- 
nary sized table, and ornamented with holly 
and mistletoe. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


- PRESBYTERIAN AT MONROVIA. 
—The Home and Foreign Record for Feb- 
— states that twelve members were re- 
cently added to the Presbyterian Church at 
Monrovia, Africa. 


GERMANY ON SMOKING.—The question 
of tobacco smoking having come before the 
conference of Baptist at 
Germany, it was unanimously resolved, 
“that this assembly declare the use of to- 
bacco to be one of the things specificed by 
the Apostle (Rom. xiv.) as belonging to 
Christian liberty.” What do they say about 
puffing the smoke of villanous cigars in peo- 
ple’s faces who do not smoke? That is 
something else than Christian liberty. 


Davipson NortH CAROLINA. 
—At a full meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees on the 24th ult., the Rev. Drury Lacy, 
D. D., of Raleigh, was unanimously elected 
President ; and Major John Leland of South 
Carolina, son of the Rev. Dr. Leland of Co- 
lumbia, was elected Professor of Languages, 
in the place of the Rev. J. R. Gilland, re- 
signed. 

A has just 
been interred at Blaina church, South 
Wales, the body of William Rees, aged 
104 years. The deceased was a hard-work- 
ing man at his profession as a “ baller,” 
which is the heaviest department in an iron 
manufactory. He was also remarkable for 
his moderate living. He could see to read 
his Bible in his hundredth year, and dress 
himself and take his food up to his death. 
He lived with his daughter, who is the 
mother of sixteen children, and whose age 
is 65 years. Her husband is 72 years old. 


Retic.—A snuff box, made of the wood 
of “Alloway Kirk,” has been sent to the 
Burns Club of Boston, as a present, from 
the son of the Scottish bard. 


New Orveans PrespyTery.—A new 
Presbytery, called the Presbytery of New 
Orleans, has just been constituted in that 
city. It embraces the Presbyterian clergy 
of the city, and those east of the river in 
the country, nearly up to Natchez. This 
will be a convenience to the brethren 
of that city—and will doubtless add much 
to the efficiency of their efforts at building 
up Christ’s kingdom in that great emporium. 
— Southern Presbyterian. 

PrRoFITABLE AUTHORSHIP.—It is stated 
that Fanny Fern’s see of the profits on 
the sale of “‘ Ruth Hall” already amount to 
some $15,000, and the profits of the pub- 
lishers to nearly an equal sum. She has 
published a letter, stating that she knows 
nothing about the life of herself which has 
been announced, and believes it to be a 
catch-penny. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Funps. 
—From the annual statement of this Insti- 
tution to the Legislature, it appears that on 
the lst of January 1855, the total value of 
real estate held was $203,926.73, income 
from which is $15,068.68 ; estate 
was $25,725.26. The value of the 
Keble fund is $9780.01, the income is 


$746.80. From these statistics it would 


| appear that: ‘University 
terest to itself, enlarge its fie 
trustees 


“ Saints’ Rest’”’ has been printed in Modern | 


we character of 


yield, in 
no literary institution in the country. 


the historian, has been ied some years 
‘in preparing a History of the Reign of Phi- 
lip II. The Boston says he has 


‘completed two of the six volumes. They 
ate soon to be issued. mes 


Harvarp Unrversrry.—The treasurer's 
report, just issued, shows that the receipts 
exceed the expenses, and that nearly a mil- 
lion of dollars is accumulated in the treasury 
of this venerable University. 


forbidden the publication of the bull respect- 
ing the immaculate in Lombardy, 
and has even prohibited the priests from 
preaching upon it. — | 


sor Agassiz has addressed a letter to Mr. 


now raging about the management of the 
Smithsonian Institute, in which he sustains 
the course pursued by Professor Henry and 
‘the present Board of Regents, and indirect- 
the policy advocated by Mr. 

hoate. In the course of the letter, he 


stitute is not strictly an American institu- 
tion, but that it was designed by its founder 
‘to increase and diffuse knowledge among 
men.” He also mentions a curious fact 
bearing upon the present controversy, going 
to show that the testator-designed that his 
bequest should be appropriated to the publi- 
cation, rather than to the accumulation of 


originally made to the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, but afterwards transferred to the United 
States because the Society refused to publish 
certain scientific papers submitted to them 
for that purpose. 


Batrie oF WaTERL00, &.—At the bat- 
tle of Quatre Bras, on the 15th of June, 
1815, the British lost 316 killed and 2157 
wounded. At Waterloo on the 19th, 1771 
killed, wounded, 5892. 


An Sermon.—The Rev. Dr. Cooke 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, recently treated 
his hearers to a sermon which was preached 
on the same day of the same month in 1655 
—just 200 years before—and before the 
sawe church. 


Successor oF LONGFELLOW. — James 
Russell Lowell, the poet, has been elected 
to succeed Professor Longfellow in Harvard 
University as Professor of Modern Lan- 


applicants for the place, but Mr. Lowell was 
not one of them, and his nomination was 
made without his knowledge. He will ac- 
cept the appointment, but, before entering 
‘upon its duties, he will spend a year abroad, 
in Germany and Spain. 


NAMEs.—Emma is from the German, and 
signifies a nurse; Caroline, noble-minded; 
George, from the Greek, a farmer; Martha, 
from Hebrew, bitterness; the beautiful and 
common Mary is Hebrew, and means a 
drop of salt water, a tear; Sophia, from 
Greek, wisdom; Susan, from Hebrew, a 
lily; Thomas, from Hebrew, a twin; Robert, 
from German, famous in council. 


DOMESTIC Nis WS. 


From Catirornta.—The steamship North 
Star, arrived at New York, brings 200 
sengers and $1,269,000 in specie from Cali- 
fornia. The Panama Railroad has been com- 
pleted, and the first train passed over it 
on the 28th ult. The ngers that went 
out bythe North Star, and those that came 
home by her, passed over the road. The 
time occupied by the transit was four hours. 
The steamship Southerner, running between 

n Francisco and Oregon, has n lost 
about 60 miles below Cape Flattery. The pas- 
sengers and crew were saved. 

e steamship Prometheus, arrived at New 
Orleans, bri dates from California to the 
24th of January. The California Legislature 
had balloted twenty-two times unsu ully, 
for a United States Senator. The miners 
were rejoicing over the recent rains, and the 
was “g was going on briskly. In some parts 
of the State the weather been excessively 
cold, and snow had fallen to the depth of from 
two “to five fect. The California Legislature 
has created a great excitement in the religious 
world, by refusing to pay for the services of a 
chaplain, and inviting all the Sacremento 
clergymen, a Mormon minister included, to of- 
ficiate alternately. The clergy were, however, 
declining the invitation. An atterapt is mak- 
ing in San Francisco to raise a company of 
Frenchmen to colonize the island of South 
Caledonia, in the Southern Pacific ocean. A 
project is on foot for establishing a line of 
stages between San Blas and Vera Cruz, for 
the transportation of passengers and corres- 

ndence between San Francisco and New 

rleans. There had been a general rising of 
the citizens of Los Angelos in opposition to the 
decrees of a judge of the Criminal Court, who 
had decided to respite a man under sentence 
of death for murder, to which the people, with 
great unanimity, were o . At last ac- 
counts, the Mayor of the city had resigned his 
office, and joined the mob, who were battering 
down the jail, after having driven off the 
Sheriff, ond were evidently determined to find 
the prisoner and execute him under the code 
of Judge Lynch. The Lobos Island treasure 
excitement had been again brought out in San 
Francisco. The markets in San Francisco were 
dull, with a declining tendency. 


From Orzecon.—Our advices from Oregon 
are to the 13th of January. The Klamath 
Indians had attacked and murdered five whites 
near Orleans. Troops had been despatched in 

ursuit of them, and a general war was appre- 
eoted. The Indians were numerous and 
well armed. The Legislature had changed 
the mode of a the ballot to viva voce, 
@ proceeding which had created much discus- 
sion. The Main liquor bill seems to be in high 
favour with the settlers, and would probably 
be enacted into a law. 


Coat Sraristics.—From Taylor’s statistics 
of coal we gather the following interestin 
facts :—Britain 139 square miles o 
bituminous coal, and with Ireland 3720 square 
miles of anihracite and culm. Bituminous 
coal in the United States extends over an 
area of 133,132 square miles. The anthracite 
of Pennsylvania alone occupies 437 square 
miles, and British America has bituminous 
coal to the extent of 18,000 square miles. Of 
the coal land of Europe and America, nearly 
three-fourths is found in America. Dividin 
it into a thousand parts, America has 724 o 
the whole. What an insight does this give us 
of the future of this country ! * 


VatuaBLe Invention.—A valuable inven- 
tion has just been brought out; its object is to 
reserve flour from heating and souring in the 
1, and it consists in introducing into each 
barrel a tube of thin sheet iron, three inches 
in diameter and open ateach end. This e8 
through the centre of the barrel, admitting of 
a thorough ventilation of its contents. Phe 
experiment on a scale has proved success- 
ful, and its application will be the means of 
saving a large amount of property annually, 
for the flour and corn damaged in the United 
States is estimated to equal five millions of 
dollars a year. 


Wuart ir Costs to Dress an AMERICAN 
Lavy.—A female writer in the Home Journal, 
in answer to the question, “What does it cost 
to dress a lady?” replies that $1000 a year 
spent very carefully by a person who goes out 
much, would prove insufficient; that $2000 is 
nearer the average, without including furs and 
jewelry, and that or { could be 
spent very easily when Russian sables and 
diamonds were brought into question. Another 
correspondent of the same paper says she 
knows a lady, moving in the best society, who 
dresses for $75 a yenr. 


Steam Fire Enorne.—The steam fire engine 
for Boston, built in Cincinnati, Ohio, havin 
tarried on its route, a trial of its powers 
place in Philadelphia on Monday last 12th 
inst., in the nce of some of 
spectators, including a very large number of 
firemen. The machine is two tons lighter than 
any similar apparatus yet constructed. The 
boiler is p im the toro. part'of the 
and it is in horse-shoe shape. very 
time steam was raised, and the machine gave 
® specimen of its power. The volume of water 
thrown in a single stream was very large. 
The stream was forced a nozzle 
of 1} inches, of a triangular shape, the dis- 
tance of about 200 feet. Two streams were 


also played from 1 inch nozzles, giving 


PRESB 


with in- 
d of useful-}. 


| faculty, that it soon. will |-° 
point of numbers and influence, to | 


THE 


AUSTRIA AND THE Pops.—dAustria has |. 


Tue SMITHSONIAN InstrruTe.—Profes- F 


Upham, M. C. in relation to the controversy |. 


takes the ground that the Smithsonian In- |, 


books. He says that the whale bequest was’ |* 


guages and Belles Lettres. There were five | 


‘ 


an of the vast volume of water that 
gould be under competent direction 
uponea fire. Four streams were subsequently 

5. inch nosslen. The amount 
of water in the experiment was im- 
mense. The streams were continuous, never 


ceasing shower is poured out until the fire 
What is claimed for the engine is, 
through a nozzle 1} inches in diameter, 
feet horizontally, from 130 to 140 feet per- 
) ly. The number of men employed 
‘to attend to one of the Cincinnati engines is 
engineer and firemen. Of 


this number 3 act as drivers, 5 as pi 2 
as watchmen to keep the machiner get- 
tang out of order, 1 engineer and | fireman. 


A Corp Wappixe.—Married, on a cake of 
floating ice in the Ohio river, opposite Rising 
Sun, on Thursday January 30, by the Rev. 
Mr. Collard, Rev. James H. Brooking to Miss 
Sallie Craig, all of Boone county, Kentucky. 


Tae First Locomotivs.—The locomotive 
-McNeill, the first locomotive ever used in 
America, and the pattern for the first loco- 
motives built in the United States, is now in 
Cleveland, Ohio, undergoin vo prepara- 
placed upon the Carroll Branch 
Railroad. It is a great curiosity. 

Ricat.—The Supreme Court of Texas re- 
-cently laid down the rule that, in the trial of 
all criminal cases, when it shall appear that 
ardent spirits in any quantity whatever were 
used by the jury, the verdict shall be set aside. 


Post Orrice Monzy Orpers.—There is some 
talk of Congress acting, during the present 
session, on a bill to be reported, proposing to 
grant the privilege of issuing money orders to 
all deputy Pp ay whose nett proceeds 
amount to a year. This is for the con- 
venience of ns sending money through 
the mails. The deputy postmaster is to re- 
ceive the charge for issuing these orders. A 
most desirable arrangement. 


Liquor Manuracture.—The Norwich Ex- 
aminer says that liquor was made in Water 
street, in that city, last summer before the 
liquor law went into operation, at an expense 
of only 39 cents a on, and then sold under 
the name of rench brandy, at the rate 
of $4 a gallon. The profitableness of this 
double imposture upon the public, whereby 
they are both deceived and is so great 
that liquor venders are very loth to give it up. 


Cotb Feer.—If any one who is troubled with 
cold and chilled feet—and we know there are 
many—will take the trouble to plunge them in 
cold water and wipe them dry just before going 
to bed, they will find the chilliness rep 
by a warm, delicious plow, amply satisfactory 
for the trouble. It will also prove a preventive 
against taking cold by having wet feet while 
walking. 

Waxine a Warcuuan.—A private watch- 
man was found asleep in Sacramento, when 
some of the fast boys attached twelve dozen 
assorted Chinese fire-crackers to him by a fish 
hook, and touched them off. Awaking sud- 
denly, he dashed madly for the river—and, like 
Cassius, “plunged in.’ 


Hovse Rents 1n New Yorx.—The Journal 
of Commerce does not think that the decline 
in rents this season in New York will be 
so palpable as many seem to have anticipated. 
Want of the requisite capital, and y+ prices 
in building materials, have checked the specu- 
lative building, while the ‘‘ population has been 
rapidly augmenting, and the demand for dwel- 
lings such as to prevent any great reduction in 
rents for this description of property.” With 
costly establishments, whether stores or dwel- 
lings, the case may be different. 


Cumpertanp Coat ror tHe Pacrric.—It is 
stated that the Cumberland Coal Company 
have had a negotiation on hand for several 
days for the delivery of 100,000 tons of their 
coal at Panama for the use of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, at a price which 
will pay the Cumberland Company $5 per ton 

rofit. The Panama Railroad being finished 
rom Aspinwall to Panama, across the Isth- 
mus, coal can now be delivered at a saving of 
r ton, compared with the cost of trans- 
porting round Cape Horn. 


New To Sparn.—In consequence 
of the continued illness of his wife, Mr. Breck- 
inridge has declined the mission to — 
The President has, therefore, appointed Hon. 
Augustus C. Dodge, Senator’ from lowa, and 
the Senate has confirmed the nomination. Mr. 
Dodge’s Senatorial term expires on the 4th of 
March next. 


Errects or Frost.—The Springfield (Massa- 
chusetts) Republican says the action of the 
frost upon the earth on Tuesday night occa- 
sioned a constant succession of explosions, 
similar to those which occur in the Arctic 
regions, varying in character and intensity 
from a light pistol shot to a light earthquake. 
Fissures in the earth were seen in various 
places, and by one of these operations the file 
shop of the United States Armory was cracked 
from the roof to the ground. 


Generat Scorr.—General Winfield Scott 
has received by the joint vote of both houses 
of Congress the brevet rank of Lieutenant- 
General in the United Stated army. This 
honour conferred by a Congress, the majority 
of which represents a party that was arrayed 
in political opposition to him, must be pecu- 
liarly gratifying to the great soldier. The 
commission thus bestowed is generally sup- 

sed to be a mere empty honour; but about 
thirty thousand dollars of back pay are con- 
ferred on the hero, while an addition of some 
sixteen hundred dollars annually is made to 
his pay. The veteran General is incontestibly 
one of the test living military captains in 
the world. Had the Allied armies sed 
such a leader, the Crimea expedition would 
have shared a different fate. The capture of 
Mexico was nearly as difficult an undertaking 
as the reduction of Sebastopol. 


Canapian Wueat.—Canada has become a 
very important wheat producing country, and, 
ivangely enough, the United States, which 
has been such a large exporter of wheat to 
Europe, is now buying wheat for her own use 
from her northern neighbour. The Galt Re- 

mentions that a number of merchants 

rom the United States are in Canada buying 

largely of wheat for the United States markets. 

Within a few days, 3000 bushels of wheat had 

been sent from the Galt Station on the Great 

Western Railway to the United States by way 
of Niagara. 

Connecticut Ice Trape.—There is com- 

y in Bridgeport called the Connecticut Ice 
mpany, for the purpose of storing ice in 
large quantities for shipment. Five buildin 
have been erected for storing the ice, to hold 
10,000 tons. The cost of storing is estimated 
at from 12} to 20 cents per ton. 


Tae Late Corp Weatuer.—W ednesday 7th 
inst. was a terribly cold day, in evidence of 
which we give the following statement of the 
number of degrees below zero at which the 
thermometer stood early in the morning: 
Portland, 15; Bangor, from 27 to 35; Water- 
ville, 20; Calais, Maine, 24; St. John, 26; 
Prederickton, 25; Sackville, New Brunswick, 
20; Halifax, 12; Gorham, 37; Dover, New 
Hampshire, 21; Island Pond, 39; Rutland, 
20; White River Junction, 29; Woodstock, 30 ; 
Brattleboro, 22; West Randolph, 54 ;-North- 
field, 35; St. Johnébury, Vermont, 29; Que- 


bec, 32; Montreal, 28; Ryetown, 32; Toronto, 
24; Belleville, 18; Kingston, Canada, 22; Pic- 
tou, Nova Scotia, 4. 


Sarp Canat.—The bill to incorporate a com- 

y to construct a ship canal from Albemarle, 

ituck, and Pimlico Sounds, to the Chesa- 

— Bay, has passed the Legislature of North 

arolina. To secure the accomplishment of 

the work, the State is to endorse the company’s 
bonds to the amount of $250,000. 


Marrers anp Turnos 1n Texas.—The Cen- 
tral Texan learns that several deaths from 
cholera have recently occurred in Fort Bend 
county. General James Smith, who com- 
manded a company in the revolution of 1836, 
died on the Ist ult. A new town called Mount 
Lebanon, has been laid out in Dallas county. 
Chapel Hill Coll (Presbyterian). at Van- 
pec has y about 100 students. The 

asonic Female Institute at Waco also pro- 
mises to be very successful. An Agricultural 
Society has: been formed in Dallas. The wea- 
ther continues unusually mild throughout the 

, and farmers are ploughing nr grounds 
and preparing to plant. Some of the party 
attached to the colony of Fourierites, proposed 
to be established in Texas, have arrived at 


Fatse Weicars.—Mayor Wood, of New 
York, seems to be a thorough-going public 
magistrate. He has now taken in hand the 
grocers and others who cheat by false weights 
and measures. He proposes to furnish a set 
of weights and measures for every station 
house in the city, twenty-two in number, and 
to place them in charge of the captains of police. 
These weights and measures are to be ated 
by those in the City Hall, which are said to be 
! e only accurate ones inuse. The police cap- 

tains are to be privileged to go into a store at 


succumbs, 
that it will throw 1800 to 2000 barrels of water | 


meters. Mr. Cresson, the engmnass of 


culty may be 


moter and pi ing a 

course for the gas to 

Lanp W arrants.—The forging 
of bounty land warrants seems to be extensive- 

practised. Since Mr. L. P. Waldo has been 
Cocnenieanll of the Land Office, no less than 
fifteen convictions for this offence have occur- 
red, in most of the cases the persons convicted 
having previously borne a good reputation. 


An Oup Razor.—A hair-dresser under the 
Marlboro’ Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts, has a 
razor that came over in the Mayflower, which 
has been in use in General Gates’ family near- 
ly ever since. It is still bright and keen, and 
looks well enough for another 230 years, ser- 
vice. 

Tat Rac Trape.—During the year 1853 
England and Scotland exported to the United 
States upwards of four million pounds of eee 
rags, and the previous year the exports to this 
country amounted to over 3,000, pounds. 
The poorer qualities of rags all come to this 
country, for the reason that the English paper 
makers never turn out coloured papers to any 
extent. 


Honovrasie.—The Albany (New York) 
Register relates the following:—A _ gentle- 
man, who was four or five ago exten- 
sively engaged in business in this city, failed 
for about $150,000. His creditors unanimous- 
ly agreed to compound with him for fifty cents 
on a dollar, which they realized. He after- 
wards went to California, and got into a profit- 
able business, and since that time has remitted 
to his creditors $60,000 of the $75,000 he owed 
them, and will, no doubt, soon pay the remain- 
ing $15,000. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EBUROPE. 

The steamship Atlantic, arrived at New 
York, brings London papers to the 27th of 
January. 

Affairs at the Crimea are unchanged, and 
po has neither been taken nor as- 


saulted, 
Lord John Russell has resigned, and a gen- 
eral dissolution of the British Ministry was an- 


ost of the nations of Europe are 
their armies ona war footing. Opinion changes 
several times a day as to the prospects of an 
early peace. As hopes of a speedy settlement 
recede, fears of an extension of the area of 
hostilities increase; in Paris it is a common 
remark that spring will see a French army 
marching on the Rhine. 

A dreadful storm occurred on the coast of 
Algeria on the 30th December, which destroyed 
vessels and cargoes exceeding in amount two 


‘million franes. 


Launch of the new Sleamship of the Philadel- 
hia Line.—On Saturday, 20th ult., Messrs. 
od & McGregor launched from under their 

splendid sheds at the Kelvin, one of the largest 
steamers ever built on the Clyde. She is 
named the “City of Baltimore,” and is intended 
for the Liverpool and Philadelphia trade. The 
engines are to be 630 horse power, actuating a 
three-bladed serew of eighteen feet diameter. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Parliament re-assembled on Tuesday the 23d 


of January. In the House of Lords, the sitting 
was occupied with a discussion on the subject 
of issuing medals to the army in the Crimea. 
The points at issue were whether rewards 
should be issued to the whole army, or only to 
those who have distinguished themselves under 
fire. The resignation of Lord John Russell 
was communicated to Parliament on the 25th 
ult. The position of Lord John Russell in the 
Cabinet was that of President of the Council, 
and he acted virtually as leader of the House 
of Commons. The cause of this rupture is said 
to grow out of what is considered throughout 
England as the bad management of the war. 
Lord John Russell, in his speech in explana- 
tion of his resignation, stated that the accounts 
from Sebastopol were “not only painful, but 
horrible and heart-rending.” The number of 
deaths in the camp, Lord John also stated at 
from ninety to one hundred daily. The pros- 
pects of the capture of Sebastopol, under these 
circumstances, was r indeed. Nevertheless 
the men were quite impatient, willing for any 
change, and ready to face any peril, rather than 
perish slowly by sickness, famine, and expos- 
ure. The French were comparatively comfor- 
table, and yet their situation was bad enough. 
The news that we have received is so shortly 
after the resignation, that the full force of its 
effect is hardly known. The conduct of the 
war has been discussed in a spirit very much 
the reverse of favourable to the Government. 
It is stated in the course of a few weeks, 
seventy-six out of the hundred militia regi- 
ments of England and Wales, are expected to 
be embodied. Take 750 men as the average 
strength of each militia regiment, and there 
will be 57,000 soldiers for internal defence, or 
continental garrison duty. But few of these 
will volunteer to serve in the Crimea. In the 
year 1854, though every inducement was held 
out, only 7000 militia-men volunteered into the 
a army. The total number of English 
itia authorized by Parliament, is 80.000 : 
of Irish, 30,000 ; of Welsh, 10,000. The indi- 
cations of the popular mind of Great Britain 
were rather more favourable .to peace. Up- 
wards of two hundred sick and wounded sol- 
diers eh at Liverpool from Con- 
stantinople. Their joy on reaching home again 
was great. One poor fellow, on seeing a fire, 
almost danced with glee. Another declared 
that the workhouse, in which they were tem- 
ep lodged, was comparatively a paradise. 
any citizens called upon them, and listened 
with interest to their stories of suffering and 
adventure. Almost all are in possession of 
some relic from the Crimea. Commercial and 
monetary affairs in Great Britain were in a 
very perturbed state. Several failures in the 
shipping and tallow trade are reported, and 
others were daily apprehended. 


FRANCE. 


The long talked-of —— in the French 
Ministry are said to be on the point of realiza- 
tion. “There is again some talk of M. de Per- 
signy being admitted to the Cabinet without a 
portfolio. The Paris Moniteur has several con- 
tulatory articles on the remarkable success 

of the loan. Not less than 1,700,000,000 francs 
have been placed at disposal of the Govern- 
ment, which asked no more than 500,000,000, 
and the number of subscribers is 177,000, a 
large fo aman for sums under or not much 
over 500 francs. The Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon has just published a decree, which goes 
into effect on the lst of March next, exempting 
foreign emigrants passing through France from 
vexatious searches of their bagesge, and estab- 
lishing wise regulations in regard to emigrant 
vessels, for the better accommodation the 
ngers and the preservation of health on 
Coal emigrant ships. The French foreign 
legion is to be increased by two Swiss brigades, 
under Swiss officers, who will take rank in the 
French service. It was reported and believed 
in Paris, on the 25th ult., that the military 
convention between Austria, France, and Eng- 
land, would be signed at Vienna within the 
next forty-eight hours. It is understood that 
by “one of the clauses of this convention an 
auxiliary French army will be allowed to 
march across Lombardy and the Austrian 
states, to take part in the war on the Danube. 


SPAIN. 


In Spain, matters are going on quietly, but 
it requires all the personal influence of Kspar- 
tero to keep the contending factions from carry- 
ing their absurd extremes to the point of 
anarchy, and where so much depends on the 
life of a single man, already old, the prospects 
of a nationare badindeed. Taking advan 
of the desire of the Government to reduce the 
army and its expenses, the Carlists are now 
said to be organizing another insurrectioo— 
not with the remotest hope of final success, but 
to prevent the possibilities of any authorit 
having time or power to consclidate itself. 
The notorious Cabrera, who some years back 
married an English lady of large fortune, and 
who has now for a long time been living in 
quiet affluence in England, is alleged to intend 

tting himself at the head of the movement. 
faded: according to some accounts, he has al- 
ready entered Spain. 

SARDINIA. 

Queen Marie Adelaide, wife of the King of 
Sardinia, died at Turin of ral fever, on 
the evening of the 20th ult., in the 33d year of 
her age. She was the daughter of Archduke 
Rainier of Austria. The Queen Dowager died 


but a few days previously. The force of Pied- 
montese placed at the Tioposal of the Allies 


any i big. oe with his bers in all arms. Two 
test scales. In this way, the will be lish and two French staff officers have gone 
ve any idea mu arrangements with Marmora, 
‘by false weighta. An accu of scales the 24 
and true weights kept for the of weigh- 
ing groceries, will soon test 
| Orders have been given to place the entire 
How fo wake tat Gas Buen in Coup Swedish army on a footing, with the ut- 
Wearuer.—Many persons, during the = most dispatch. Prince Oscar, Ke second son 
— of the King, is appointed commander-in-chief 


of the Swedish and Ne iam navy; and 

The army and naval (gun-boat) force of Nor. 
way are to be considerably au ted. Or- 


ders have been given to raise | sailors. 
FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 

The latest advices from Sebastopol aro to 
the 17th of January. There was still nothing 
to beyond occasional sorties, but it was 
said that the French had mined an important 
work, called the Flagstaff Battery, and only 
waited the proper moment to blow it up. The 
weather was severe, and sickness was propor- 
tionally increasing in both the English and 
French camps. 

According to a London correspondent of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, an Ameri- 
can gentleman who recently arrived from 
the camp of the Allies before Sebastopol, 

ives the most deplorable account of the la- 

urs, fatigues, and discouragements under 
which the soldiers of England and France 
are supporting this tedious siege. The man- 
ner in which the Russian guns constantly ha- 
rass them is by no means their smallest grief. 
He has seen frequently the French erect a 
breastwork, place and direct a cannon, and 
before they were prepared to fire, the Russian 
guns wall dismount the piece, scatter the 


- breastwork, and kill or wound the men. The 


hail of balls is continual, so that beyond the 
trenches of the Allies, the ground is literally 
covered with the motal which has been thrown 
from the city. The amount- of balls and bro- 
ken shells which are to be seen on the ground 
surrounding Sebastopol, is said to be one of 
the most remarkable curiosities which micets 
the eye of the visitor, and a him an exalted 
idea of the resources of the garrison. The 
guard of the trenches is kept up by divisions, 
each division remaining on duty twenty-four 
hours, without counting the time necessary to 
and return. They thus pass one night in 
hes in a hole or ditch full of water, where it 
is impossible to light a fire to keep off the 
cold. With the back resting against the 
gabions, the feet on a pile of stones, the hands 
ready to seize their muskets, :without scarcely 
seeing each other, officers and men contend 
against sleep, holding themselves always ready 
for action at the first cry of the sentinels. 
According to the London Times, of the fifty 
or sixty thousand British soldiers who went to 
the East, not more than fourteen thousand 
infantry, and perhaps, fifteen hundred artillery 
or sappers and miners are fit for duty. The 
remainder are either dead, sick, or woynded, 
while the cavalry, as a force, is broken up, the 
horses having been turned over to the ordnance 
to convey guns and provisions to the trenches. 
And even of these the 
t majority are only by courtesy fit for duty; 
they oe and exhausted, harbouring the 
germs of disease; they are disabled by sick- 
ness at the rate of a thousand a week, and the 
deaths number from three to four hundred a 
week; there is no chance of this oe de- 
creasing, for the work to be done by a force 
which becomes weaker and weaker every day, 
remains the same, and over-working is as great 
a cause of disease among these suldiers as any; 
and of the less than two thousand men who are 
reported to have been actually in good health 
on the lst January, very many must have been 
reduced to helpless fever and dysentery by 
this .time 
All the details received continue to confirm the 
utter absence of organization in the Eaglish 
official arrangements. So extraordinary is the 
want of arrangement in the distribution of 
requisites for the British, that Lord Raglan has 
been compelled to borrow 10,000 great-coats 
from General Canrobert. And in great haste 
recently two —< of the British commis- 
sariat went to Balaklava, and taking the first 
ship they could find, which chanced to be 
one that had lain at anchor a considerable 
time with acargo from Enogland on board, 
there being no one authorized to receive it— 
they set out for Constantinople. On the way 
they happened to mention to the captain of the 
ship that their urgent mission was to buy 
shoes for the troops who were ina wretched 
condition for want. The captain, in reply, 
gave them ‘the agreeable information that his 
ship had several thousand cases of shoes on 
board for those very troops, but that there was 
no proper officer to receive them, consequently 
they could not be landed! A London corres- 
pondent mentions the fact that the Russian 
government has totally prohibited the exporta- 
tion of wheat and every other article of con- 
sumption from Poland. This, he says, will be 
severely felt inthe provinces of Gallicia and 
Austrian Silesia, which are almost entirely 
dependent on Poland for their supplies of 
wheat. 


CHINA. 


The Overland Mail brings advices to Decem- 
ber 12th from China. The political troubles 
in the South are more threatening than ever, 
business at Canton being wholly suspended, 
and the Imperialist authorities having officially 
solicited assistance from the foreign consuls. 
In the North, if report is to be trusted, the re- 
bellion at present makes less p Not- 
withstanding the prevailing confusion, and the 
cessation of shipments at Canton, the export 
of tea is equal to the quantity sent away up to 
the -corresponding period of the last season, 

atly increased activity at Foo-chow, Shang- 
en &c., having compensated for the stagna- 
tion at Canton. Of silk, it is said, the total 
export this year is likely to fall short by several 
thousand bales. A letter has been received 
from the Rev. Dr. Parker, Secretary of the 
American Legation, dated from the neighbour- 
hood of Pekin, in which he gives some ac- 
count of the late embassy on the part severally 
of America, England, and France, to the Im- 
perial Court. Hesays:—*It has accomplished 
what no previous embassy has done—it has 
made itself known to the Imperial Court, ad- 
vancing self-moved, and without previously 
asking permission to do so. It has obtained 
audience and held correspondence with Impe- 
rial Commissioners specially appointed to meet 
them and hear their grievances, and to learn 
their demands. This of itself is worth all the 
time and expense it has cost. We have been 
told that the delinquent Imperial Commission- 
er Yee of Canton, and other officers in the 
South, will be displaced. If so, the effect will 
be salutary. The foreign ministers have been 
told that the Emperor believes they have griev- 
ances to complain of, and is willing to redress 
them.” He adds that the Embassy found the 
Imperial Court not in the least disconcerted by 
the rebel movement, which they feel confident 
of having the power to suppress without any 
foreign aid. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The Great Britain steamer arrived at Liver- 
l on the 24th ult., from Australia, with 
,000,000 in gold, after a long She 
came by way of Cape Horn, and encountered 
adverse weather and immense fields of ice. She 
was in a pack extending 90 miles for two days, 
and afterwards met a vast number of icebergs 
of greater size. She brought 245 passengers. 
Theaccounts of the state of trade are bad, they 
are better than had been hoped, and have conse- 
uently imparted rather an improved feeling. 
‘he gold a eo happily continues on an 
undiminished scale. 


MARRIED. 


n Wednesday the 7th inst., by the Rev. J. G. 
Shinn, Mr. Emite Marqueze of New Orleans, to 
Mies Caroutne A., daughter of Jons Hase.tine, 
Esq., of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, Sth inst., by the Rev. Hen- 
ry Steele Clarke, Mr. Enwaap L. Crarx to Miss 
Mary E., eldest daoghter of Joun T. Ricxerr, 
Eaq., all of Philadelphia. 

On the 3d inst., by the Rev. David Magill, Mr. 
Acexanver McKee to Miss Annie Potrs. On the 
18th ult., Mr. P. Law to Miss Maaoanrer 
Tuomrpsos. Also,on the 24th ult., Mr. 
to Miss Mary all of Philadelphia. 

On the 8th inst., by the Rev. Stuart Robinson, 
Mr. Tuomas H. S¥ivesrer to Miss Susan Hanson, 
all of Baltimore. 

At Arena, Wisconsin, bythe Rev. Joseph Adams, 

Mr. Jonn W. of Warrington, lilinois, to Miss 
Louisa D. Apaums, eldest daughter of tae officiating 
clergyman. 
' On the 8th inst., by the Rev. J. N. C. Grier, D.D., 
Wiiram 8. McCavitey, Esq., of Wilmington, Del- 
aware, to Miss F. Baintons, daughter of 
Dr. Brinton of West Chester, Pennsylvania. On the 
22d ult., Mr. James Davanan, merchant of Lion- 
ville, to Miss Acwes Forugst of Brandywine, Ches- 
ter county, Penasyl vania. 

On Wednesday, 24th ult., by the Rev. James M. 
Crowell, Mr. Cauaaces H. Bags to Miss Lovisa J. 
Iawin, both of Parkesburgh, Pennsylvania. On 
the let inst., Mr. Jzussz P. Hunr of East Fallowfield, 
to Miss Maticpa M. of Sadsburyvilie, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 6th inst., by the Rev. Joseph Walker, Mr. 
Jonn D. Waite of Prospect Hill, Delaware coonty, 
to Mise Awwa, daughter of the late Dr. Jon Patmen 
| of Philadelphia. 

At Fox Hill, an the 2d ult., by the Rev. Charies 
Wood, Mr. Hacxesrery to Miss Mu- 
Lex, both of Morris county, New Jersey. Also, on 


the 13th ult., Mr. Hezextam Paimower of Hun- 


terdoa Mise Bors ef Morris 
Also, on the 20th alt., Mr. 
~ Emity 3. Wiss, both of 


On Tuesday eve the 6th 
L. Vallandigham, Mr 
Aun Srainoenr, all of New 
On the let inet., by the Rev. Alfred 
Mr. Bram Twante to Mise 
Jang Haves, daughter of James Hayes, Keq., ai) of 
Chester county, Peansyivania. r 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Rahway, New Jersey, on Tuesday, 6th 
inst., JAMES M. BREWSTER, aged'55 years. 
Died, at Se are South Carolina, on the 7th 
inst., HARRIE, infant daeghter of the Rev. W. 
W. and ANN J, WILSON, aged one year. 
Died, in Philadelphia, on Sunday morni lith 
ELIJAH VAN SYCREL, it the year of 
age. 


Died, in Philadelphia, on the 19th inst., LAU- 
RENCE WALLAZZ, Printer, aged 45 years. 

Died, at her residence in Satiebury,” Maryland 
on the 30th ult., Mis. PEGGY IRVING, 
of Dr. Handy H. Irving, im the Giet year of her age. 
The deceased very early in life consecrated 
to Chriet, and for nearly halfa century led a life re- 
markable for great steadfastness to her religious 
profession ; and distinguished for the performance 
of all the duties devolving upon her as wife, mother, 
daughter, sister, and neigh Her ead wes 
peaceful and happy, and no doubt cam be enter- 
tained by any who knew her, that she has madea 
happy exchange of time for eternity.—Ce " 
cated. 


“~ 


Died, in Jersey Shore, Sma goes on tho Sist 
ult., Miss MARTHA HEPBURN, aged 17 years. 
It ie seldom in the records of mortality that we find 
a death invested with such peculiar interest. The 
deceased had early chosen Christ for her portion, 
and united with the Church. With all the ap- 
pliances and means of earthly enjoyment at her dis- 

sal, she consecrated herself in the spring time of 

er existence to that God on whom she leaned so 
confidently during a trying illness. She waea deti- 
ful and obedient daughter, an affectionate sister, a 
faithful friead, and an exemplary Christian. And 
as a fitting close for the career of a spirit so gentle, 
her death was as joyous as her piety hai been pure 
and fervent. Summoning her friends to her couch, 
she told them that she was about te enter the dark 
valley, and to be borne to her Father’s house. She 
bid a kind farewell to mother, sister, brothers, and 
friends, and calmly waited the approach of the mes- 
senger to summon her to her home beyond the akies. 
No gloomy doubts troubled this dying young Chrie- 
tian, no fearful forebodings cast their sombre sha- 
dows on her dying bed; but while standing upon 
the verge of that swelling flood, into whose water 
she was about to enter, she beheld, with the pro- 
etic eye of faith, the veil lied which intervened 
etween her spirit and the throne, and amid the 
radiant throng, @ sainted father, who had gone be- 
fore; then winging ite upward flight, her spirit, 
borne on angels’ wings, soared to the mansions of 
a Father’s love, the haven of eternal rest. ‘* Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 


PRAYER FOR COLLEGES.—Thursday next, 
22d _inst., has been recommended to be set apart 
for Prayer for Colleges: 

In York.—The services will be held in the 
morning, at eleven o’clock, in the First Presbyterian 
Church (Rev. Dr. Phillips’). dn the evening, at half- 

ast seven o’clock, iq the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church (Rev. Dr. McElroy’s). 

In Philadelphia.—The services will be held in 
the morning, at eleven o’clock, in the Second Prese- 
byterian Church (Rev. Mr. Shield’s); Siath Charch 
(Rev. Dr. Jones’); and Kensington Church (Rev. 
Mr. Johnson’s). In the afternoon, at half-past three 
o’clock, in the Sixth Church (Rev. Dr. Jones’), aad 
in the Seventh Church (Rev. Dr. Rogers’). In the 
evening, at half past seven o’clock, in the Tenth 
Church (Rev. Dr. Boardman’s) ; the Central Charch 
(Rev. Mr. Clarke’s); and the Kensington Charch 
(Rev. Mr. Johnson’s). 


Several of these meetiags have been arranged 
with a view to a union of a number of churches; 
and at some one of the places named, all the Pres- 
byterians in these cities can attend without inconve- 
nience. It is hoped that the occasion will be one 
of o— interest, and that it will be generally ub- 
served. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—The 
Board of Publication will meet at hae 
265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on Tuesday nest 
the 20th inst., at half-past three o’clock, P. M. 
J. H. Jowgs, Recording Secretary. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jones, 
pastor,) on Spruce street above Fifth, Philadelphia, 
will be open for service to-morrow (Sabbath) evea- 
ing, 18th inst., at half past seven o’clock. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH,—Ser- 
vices in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Broad 
street above Chestnut, South Penn Square, Phila- 
delphia, will commence at half-past ten o’clock ia 
the morning, and at hal three o’ciock in the 
afternoon of every th till further notice. 
Preaching by the pastor, Rev. Dr. Rogers. 

UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURC H.—The 
Rev. David Magill, pastor of the Union 
rian Church, Thirteenth street below Phila- 
delphia, will deliver his twelfth Lectare on to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) evening, 18th inst. at seven o’clock. 
Subject—‘*‘Calvin and the Church of Geneva.” 
Morning service at balf-past tea o’clock. 


SABBATH EVENINGS IN RUTGERS STREET 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—Sermon to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 18th inet., at hal seven o’clock, 
by the Rev. Joha Thompson, D. D., pastor of Grand 
street Church, on the Deity of Christ. This 
course is repeated by special request of the former 

rers. 


LECTURES ON ROMANISM.—The seventh Lec- 
ture of the series on Romasiom, under the patron- 
age of the American and Union, 
will be delivered to morrow (Sabbath) evening, the 
18th inst., at hal/past seven o’clock, by the Rev. 
J. P. Durbin, D. D., of Philadelphia, in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Mulberry street near Bievck- 
er, New York. Subject—** Roman Catholiciem and 
Protestantism, considered as promoters of Liberty.” 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE.—The 
tery of Baltimore will hold an adjourned meeting 
the basement of the Central Church, Baltimore, on 
Tuesday, 27th inst., at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
R. C. Garsmarru, Slated Clerk. 


MARINE TEMPERANCE SOCIET Y.—The 
Twenty-second Anniversary of the “ Marine Tem- 
ace Society of the Port of New York,” will be 
eld at the Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry street, New 
York, on Tuceday evening next, 20th inst., at half- 
ast seven o’clock. Addresses may be os 
rom shipmasters, seamen, and others. The friends 
of temperance and seamen are invited to attend. 
L. P. Hussarp, Secretary. 


HE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL.—By the author 
of ** Morning and Night Watches,” “* Words 
of Jesus,” &c. $1. 

A Chart of the Sacred History of the World, from 
the Creation to the Birth of Christ. Being a Syn- 
chronical Arrangement of the Leading Events of 
Sacred and Profane History; Subdivided isto Pe- 
riods, Embellished by Pictorial Illustrations and Ac- 
companied by a Concise Introductory Sketch, and 
Copious Notes. The whole has been carefully com- 
piled from many valuable works. §1 50. | 

Autobiography of Charles Caldwell, M. D., witha 
Preface, Notes, and-Appendiz. By Harriet W. 
Warner. $2.50. 

Mawual of Sacred History; a Guide to the Un- 
derstanding of the Divine Pian of Salvation, accord- 
ing to its Historical Development. By Joha Henry 
Kurk, D. D., Professor of Church History in. the 
University of Dorpat, &c. Translated from the sisth 
German edition. By Charlies F. Schaeffer, D. D. 


1.25. 

4 Wolfert’s Roost, and other Papers. Now first 
collected. By Washington Irving. §1.25. 

The Christian Retrospect and ister. A Sum- 
mary of the Scientific, Moral, and Religious Pro- 

ress of the first half of the Nineteenth Century. 

ith a Supplement, bringing the work down to the 
present time. By Robert Baird. $1.25. 

Prayer for Colleges. A Premium we 7 Writtes 
for the ** Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theologica! Education at the West.” By W. 
8. Tyler, Professor of Greek in Amherst College. 50 


cenw. 

The Village Churchyard. By the author of “ The 
Retrospect.”” 40 cents. 

The Village Observer. By the sume author. 30 


cents, 
The Village Pastor. By the same author. 40 
cents. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
feb 17—3t Philadelphia. 


OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABIN ET.— 
Wvoodworth’se Youth’s Cabinet is the best 
illustrated dollar Magazine in the Union. Send for 
a specimen of it, if you are net acquainted with it. 
The editor is giving a chance to his subscribers to 
get twelve splendid volumes of books for nothing, 
as premiums. You can have a chance too, if you 
will subscribe ; and now is the time, as a new val- 
has Yearly subscription, $1; 
single numbers, 12 cents, or four stamps. 
Address the Publisher, A. WOODWORTH. 
feb 17—eow4t* 118 Nassau street, New York. 


thi COLLEGE.—The session 
the present coll ear in 
at Easton, open the Sth of Ma 
New students desiring to enter college at this term, 
in order to prevent diss ntmeot, and secure 
their admission, will beca to examine the terms 
of admission in the pristed Catalogues, and be pre- 
pared to sustain the examination there required. 
Catalogues will be farnished to those who desire 
them, on application to D. V. McLEAN, 
feb 17—3ul _ President of the Collage. 


SITUATION WANTED AS TUTOR.—A young 
man, who has received a collegiate edvcatios, 
wishes, for the next seyen months, a situation as 
Tutor in a private family. Satisfactory references 
given. Address, post-paid, “PUTOR,” 
feb 17-——-2t" Office of the Presbyterian. 


| QITUATION WANTED.—A young lady, com 
tent to give instruction alf the 
branches, French, and Music, ie desirous of ab- 
taining a situation ag Teacher or Governess. Refer- 


| 


ences and terms exchanged. 3807, 
Post office, Buffalo, New York. 17—St 
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| ally large majority. As the representatives of Texas | | 
‘voted against the bill, it is supposed that it will be | | 
‘unacceptable to that State. It proposes to pay | a | 
$6,560,000 instead of $8,500,000, bat makes the 
canditton thet ‘thé Federal Government shall be re- | 
leased ‘from’ the claims within said State. | 
: This is an easy wey of paying government debts, 
certainly. The Tent hes boon inid aside, 
the veanaind er of the session. | 
The House also paseed the following bille:—A 
_ vill fixing the salaries of the District Judges at from | 
o $5000; a bill changing the time of hold- 
the “act making'further provisions for the 
‘gatisiection. of Virginia land warrants. Also a bill 
authorizing the. purchase or construction of four 
additions! revenue cutters. Much time was spent, 
Friday and Satardsy, on the private calen- 
ball extending the time of Colt’s patent 
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‘Wayne county, New York; 7, A bill for continuing | 
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warmly. After much debate on the subject, the | 
bili passed.’ In the Hoave and Senate both, the bill | — 
vpasesd;by alatge majority, to confer the rank of | 
Lieutenant-General on Major General Winfield 
4 /Beott; United States Army. Mr. Shelton offered a 
| » yeuobation to ‘limit all debates in Committee of the | 
 cordiably, agreed to. . Edmandson moved a sus- | 
‘pension of the zules‘to enable him to meke a resolu- | | 
directing the Revolutionary Pension Committee | 
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Lawes?’ by F. FP. OC. Girflett, for the use of the | 
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carried. To-day has been eet apart in the House 
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and fifty mary of them stcompanied | 
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Church, forthe ase of the German congregations in 
their conn -|' The want of su¢h an aid to pub- 

“bee be nlong felt, and has been a serious 
the tion of churches from among 
the hosts of German immigrants who are pouring 
‘inte our cougtry. The Hymns have been selected 
from 


‘men 
“The spiritual songs of Germany are cheracteristi- 
‘cally emotional, and abound in direct addresses to 
God, and especially to the Lord Jesus Christ, ex- 
(pressive of the warmest evangelical feelings, and 
contemplating the Redeemer in all his offices, but 
‘chiefly as dying for our sins. Some of these are 
touching beyond expression. * * * * Such strains 
could have issued only from a spiritual Church, and 
hearts filled with genuine emotions of grace.” As the 
Dutch Reformed Church agrees with our own Church 
in doctrine and order, we know not why our Gen- 
eral Assembly might not allow this book to be used 
,in the German churches in our connection. We 
wish the work all the success its friends anticipate 
forit. | 
Tus Pastus 1x Maras. Being the Scots Metri- 
cal Version, with some amendments, chiefly ver- 
Daley Philadelphia, 1855, William 8. Young. 
32me; Pp. 384. 
_ "Pbae amended ‘version, although without the di- 
~yect sanction of the Associate Synod, has evident- 
ly their approbation, #0 far as‘to be sent forth as 
an experiment. Without entering into the sub- 
ject, we may be permitted fo say, that if an entirely 


him to be ‘a judge in this matter, says: 


‘pew version capnot be obtained, this amendment is 
The alterations, so far es 
we have examined them, are, decidedly, improve- 
‘ments on Rouse. 
Gracz or, the Grafted Fruit. By 
_ Mary A. Collier, author of « Colman and Whee- 
lock,” &c. Philadelphia Boptist, Publication So- 
ciety. 18mo, pp. 171. 
An‘entertaining little work, containing excellent 
‘inetruction @s to the plan of salvation, and the de- 
“velopment of thie Christian life, in a very pleasant 


‘PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 
_ From the Mesars. Harpers we bave received No. 
9 of their Gazetteer of the World, a most usefal 
publication. 
 Patnam’s Monthly for February has some finely 
written articles. The book notices, we think, some- 
times display the operation of prejudice—as, for in- 
stance, inthe case of Fanny Fern. 
.- ©The Semi-Centenary Discourse by the Rev. Dr. 
‘John McDowell, bas been published in a neat pamph- 
let, . We advise our readers to procure it. 

We have received Littell’s Living Age, No. 558, 
and the Evangelical Repository and Christian In- 
structor for February. ; 

Dr. Bachman of Cherleston, bas favoured us with 
the cbntitiuation of his Review of Nott and Gliddon, 

‘jm which he handles Professor Agassiz in a masterly 
Ynanner, proving, at least to our satisfaction, that 
Agessiz is by no means an infallible authority even 
in his own department, and that he is likely to suffer 
_in his fame: from the company in which be is found. 
Dr. Bachman is a cautious and well i 
-naturalist—Procul esie, profawi! Beware of him, 
ye charlatans! 
Harper’a Magezine for February, has many at- 
tractions.. The illystrated sketches of Virginia are 
lively and graphic, and some of the engravings very 
good. Abbott.finiehes Napoleon; and the article 
_ip the Editor’s Table, as usual, is excellent. 
‘The Rev. M, B. Grier of 
“Cardlina, publishes, by request, a discourse deliver 
‘to young men. It is pertinent, impressive, and gives 
_avidenge af a skillful pen. 
_», Tbe Presbyterian Magazine for February is an 
‘excellent number. We rejoice in the evidence that 
ft is likely to become one of the permanent journals 
of our Church.” We can recommend it as an in- 
structive, conservative, and safe monthly visitant to 
our Presbyterien families. 


¥ 


‘Lora Lyndbarst, 88; Lord Brougham, 76; 
! is of Landsdowne; 75; Earl of Aberdeen 
71; Lord Hardinge, 70; Lord Palmerston, 
; Lord, Raglan, 67; Lord John Russell, 
62; Earl of Derby, 66; Earl of Harrowby, 
-57 ; Barl of Olarendon, 65; Karl of Malmes- 
bury, 48; Earl Grey, 92.5 Earl Granville, 
40 ; Earl of Garlisle, 58; Duke of Newcastle, 
44; Lord Granworth, (Lord Chancellor) 64 ; 
‘the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, 62; the 
“Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 45; the Right 
on. H. Labouchere, 57; the Right Hon. 
"RB Cardwell, 42; the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, 
‘49 ; the Right.Hon. T. B. Macaulay, 55; 
the Right Hon. Sir W. Molesworth; 45; 
‘the Right Hon. S. Herbert; 44; the Right 
Hon. Sir George Grey, 56; the Right Hon. 
Sit 0." "Wood, 54; the Right Hon. Sir J. 
‘Pakington; 56; R. Cobden, 51; and John 
Bright,44. 


. Eloquence. 

id Only the art of ad- 

is the gift of 
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pases, 6p of imagination, force 


“other men, ‘thieidea, the feeling, the convic- 
of’ ath, the ebmiratio for beauti- 
fal, the disposition to uprightaess, the enthu- 
-stasmfor virtue, the devotion to duty, the 
érdie Yove “of country, ‘atid the faith in 
morality, which make men honourable— 
the feeling heart, the clear head, the sound 


judgment, the ‘popular knowledge, ‘the ‘ar- q 


tistc imagination, the ardent patriotism, the 
the’ philosophy ; the reli- 
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| | The world would be the better for it. 


if talent shone 


on 


Love to guide, 


If men dealt less fn stockwand lands, 
And more in'bondé @eeds fraternal; 
If Love’s Work haa ‘illing bends 


And fewer spoil it in rehearsal; — 
Tf would sheath its knife 
Till God became more universal; 
IfCustom, gray with ages grown, 

.. Had fewer blind men t adore it— 


In Trath alone, 

The world would be the better for it. 

If men were wise in little thi ja 
Affecting less in all their dealings; 

If hearts bad fewer rusted strings 
To isolate their kindly feelings; 

If men, when Wrong beats down the Right, 
Would strike together and restore it— 

| _ If Right made Might 

‘In every fight, 
The world would be the better for it. 


TRACES OF TRAVEL TO TEXAS. 
NO. VI. 

[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN] 
‘Capital of the Northern and Southern Far- 
mer Quantity of Cotton to the acre and 
_ to the hand—A Cotton '‘Plantation—In- 
genuity of .the coloured of 
the skin of the alligator— Cultivation of 
the Sugar Cane—Process of Sugar-mak- 
ing— Whiteand Yellow Muscovado Sugar 

—AImpressions of Southern society. 

. Messrs. Editore—When you inquire con- 
cerning the crops of a Northern farmer, you 
ask, How much have you made an acre? 
Bat in the South you ask, How much have 
you madeahand? Thecapital of the North- 
ern farmer is chiefly in acres—the Southern 
in the hands by which he works his acres. 
To the question, How much have you made to 
thehand? Ten bales is the highest I heard of. 
In Georgia, I learned that one extensive plan- 
ter this year made but one bale to the hand. 
A bale of cotton commonly weighs five hun- 
dred pounds; and the lands of Louisiana 
and Texas average from a bale to a bale and 
a half peracre. Ten bales of cotton at eight 
cents per pound is worth $400; but against 
this there is the value of ten acres of land, 
the price of labour, taxes, freight, commis- 
sion, storage, insurance, mules or horses, 
ploughs, ginning, overseer’s wages, bagging, 
rope, with the food, clothing, and medical 
attendance of the labourers. 

In the present state of the country, and 
under the present system of doing business, 
those planters thrive best who produce every- 
thing upon their estates, and buy little. The 

lantation is a sort of town, that portion of 
it inhabited by the negroes being called 
“the quarters,’ a name yet common in Scot- 
land, which had formerly been applied to 
the dwellings of the retainers in the feudal 
riod of her history. done 
y the coloured people—they are builders, 
gardeners, plasterers, engineers, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, tanners, weavers, shoemakers, 
tailors, and there are few plantations that 
are not’ blessed with two or three preachers, 
and musicians innumerable. I had no op- 
portunity of making myself acquainted with 
their moral and 
of them, who “had travelled much with 
white folks,” informed me that a profession 
of Christianity is more common among the 
than their masters—that they are 
‘mostly Methodists and Baptists, and much 
divided upon the missionary and no mission- 
ary question. He also said that he was 
“ missionary,” but did not think it right for 
Methodist preachers to come round and get 
two or three hundred dollars and then leave 
them. Their meetings upon the planta- 
tions, when not conducted by a white min- 
‘ister, resemble much those among ourselves, 
the ordinary forms of worship being varie- 
gated with shouting, leaping, and vociferous 
singing. 

Many of the articles manufactured upon 
the farms display great ingenuity; I have 
seen a pair of boots, made from an alli- 
gator skin, tanned and curried, upon a plan- 
tation, that would not be despised by the 
most fashionable gentleman in Broadway. 

On the sugar soptadons, the coopers and 
nearly all those engaged in the manufacture 
of sugar, are negroes. Itis generally known 
that the sugar cane is a grass, resembling 
Indian corn, and is cultivated in drills in 
the same manner. When once planted, it 
can be cut over for three yon when it re- 
quires to be replanted. This is done by cut- 
ting the cane itself into pieces, and laying 
them in drills, which are then covered in by 
the plough. At each joint of the cane there 


in preserving the cane during the winter, as 
the bud is easily injured. hen the cane 
intended for sugar-making is ripe, it is cut 
‘and brought to the sugar-house, and cast in 
handfuls upon a belt of wooden slats, which 
carries it up to the rollers, between which it 
is crushed, and the expressed juice collected 
into vats, which, after a process of boiling, 
becomes the sugar of commerce. From the 
tank under the rollers, the juice is pum 
up into a large vat, where it is allowed to 
settle. The colouring and fibrous matter is 
frequently skimmed off, and when it has be- 
come as pure as this process will make it, it 
is pumped off into the filter. The liquor is 
here treated with lime or bisulphate of po- 
tassa, or is through a layer of animal 
charcoal or bone black, The white sugars 
are filtered through bone black, and the 
liquor afterwards condensed in vacuum pans 
heated by steam; the yellow sugars are 
made in common pans, and frequently re- 
ceive a yellow tinge from overheating. The 
liquor, after it is sufficiently boiled, is poured 
into square boxes, capable of containin 
about two hogsheads each, in the centre o 
which is a wooden plug, which is pulled out 
after the mass has crystallized, when the 
water and uncrystallizable matter drains into 
a tank below. After it has drained suff- 
ciently, it is shovelled into hogsheads, each 
of which has a small hole in the end. These 
are rolled into a heated room, called the pur- 
, whieh has a floor made of slats, upon 
which the hogsheads are set, with the end 
in which is the hole underneath, through 
which the molasses drains into a cistern be- 
low. Instead of taking the sugar imme- 
diately from the cooler to the hogsheads, on 
some plantations, it is put into perforated 
‘cylinders, which are turned rapidly, and 
row off the molasses in a few hours, b 
centrifugal force. In this way it is muc 
sooner ready for the market, is more com- 
pletely drained, and the size of the purga- 
tory can be much less. The sugar that bas 
been subjected to this process, may be 
known from the crystals being broken by 
attrition, and appears whiter than the same 
‘sugar dried in the ordimary way. A greater 
uantity of is made from the same 
amount of cane by the steam-boiling pro- 
cess; but it is.seid not to keep so sill and 
‘though more pleasing to the eye, does not 
contain so much saccharine matter as the 
Bay are the processes employed on 
some extensive plantations I visited, about 
seyenty milés above New Orleans, and are 
given here 
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pected by the reader, according to 


iritual condition ; but one |- 


is a bud, which produces a new plant, and 
| one acre of good cane will furnish three of |. 
seed cane. But great care must be taken 


and 
have spent some 


days im examining the various public 
tations. 


Southern life that I wilt pass over, because 
testimony on either side 


of his own mind. it is my opinion, 
that much of the bad character of the South 
ean easily be traced to. Northern and West- 
ern visitors. It is not the native population 
of New Orleans, that patronize her dissipa- 
tion; and there is a wide difference between 
‘the society On. a steamboat from St. Louis 
or Louisville, and a boat that does business 
for the planters on the Lower Mississippi or 
Alabama. After three months’ residence 
in slave States, I never heard or saw of one 
act of violence to a coloured person; nor did 
I ever see any need of carrying bowie knives 
or pistols. I would advise eyery man who 
has leisure, to visit the South for his own 
information, . The winters are mild 
pleasant, and in very few days by the Sonth- 
ern route, you can be in Savennah, Mobile, 
As a Northerner, I have 
been greatly interested by my own brief 
tour. 
With another paper, in which I will con- 
sider the physical characteristics of the 
country I visited, this series will be — 


Mission of Little Children. 


The annexed beautiful and touching ex- 
_tract purports to.have come from a “ Dis- 
course on the mission of little ehildren:” 
‘* No one feels the death of a child as the 
‘mother feels it. The father cannot realize 
it thus. True, there is a vacancy in his 
home, and a heaviness in his heart. There 
‘iss chain of association that at set times 
comes round with its broken link; there 
are memories of endearment, a keen sense 
of loss, a weeping over crushed 7 oe and 
a pain of wounded affection over them all. 
But the mother feels that one has been taken 
away who was still closer to her heart. Hers 
has been the office of constant ministration. 
Every graduation of feature developed be- 
‘fore detected every new gleam 
of infant intelligence—she heard the first 
utterance of every stammering word—she 
was the refuge of its fears, the supplier of 
its wants; and every task of affection wove 
a new link, and made dearer to her its ob- 
And when her child dies, a portion 
of her own life, as it were, dies with it. 
How can she give her darling up, with all 
these loving memories, these fond associa- 
tions? Timid hands that have so often 
taken hers in trust and love, how can she 
fold them on its breast, and surrender 
them to the cold grasp of death? The 
feet whose wanderings sbe had watched so 
narrowly—how can she bear to see them 
straightened to go down into the dark val- 
ley! _ The head that she has pressed to her 
lips and bosom, that she has watched in 
peaceful slumber, and in burning, heart- 
saddening sickness, a hair of which she 
could not see harmed—QO! how can she con- 
sign it to the darkness of the grave! It 
was a gleam of sunshine, and a voice of 
tual gladness in her home; she had 
earned from it blessed lessons of simplicity, 
sincerity, purity, and faith; it had unsealed 
within her a gushing, a never-ebbing tide of 
affection, when suddenly it was taken away, 
and .the home is left dark and silent; and to 
the vain and heart-rending aspiration, shall 
that dear child never return! there breaks 
in response the cold, grave silence—never 
more! O, never more! The heart is like a 
forsaken mansion, and those words go echo- 
ing through its silent chambers.” 


Old Hymns. 


The favourite hymn, “Jerusalem, my 
Happy Home,” bas been ascribed to the 
seventeenth century. A writer in Lcelsior, 
however, traces it back, through various 
Scotch, English, and French publications, 
to Augustine’s “ Meditations.” Some of 
the changes are as follows: 


(A. D. 1700.) 
O, mother dear Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee? 
-When shall my sorrows have an end? 
Thy joys when shall I see? 


(1650.) 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Would God I were in thee! 
O that my sorrows had an end, 
Thy joys that I might see! 
(1601.) 
Hierusalem! thy joys divine, 
Noe joyes may be compared to them, 
No people blessed soe as thine, 
No cittie like Hierusalem! 
This old hymn has, in some versiows, 
eight, nineteen, twenty, twenty-six, and 
sixty stanzas.—Norton’s Gazette. 


Beneficial Influence of Steam Com- 
munication with Africa. 


Four English steam propellers now keep up 
a regular and profitable monthly communi- 
cation between Plymouth and the civilized 
settlements of Western Africa. The result 
is an increased and valuable commerce. 
Among the shipments in the steamer Can- 
dace, which lately conveyed President Ro- 
berts of Liberia to England, there were, I 
am creditably informed, eight thousand 
ounces of gold. The market value of this 
item alone is equal to one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars. 

It is to be regretted that there has not 
been stated intercourse between the Uni- 
ted States and the west coast of Africa 
long ere this. There should be a line of 
steamers on that route at once, equal to that 
from England. 

In a commercial point of view, such an 
enterprise holds out great advantages. The 
British traffic with that coast has increased 
most rapidly. The staple article supplied 
is palm oil, of which the quantity entered 
at the English custom-house has risen from 
4700 tons in 1827, to about 50,000 tons in 
1854. In 1850, the import was, say 30,000 
tons, showing a great increase in so short a 
period. The gain in price of this commodi- 
ty is in nearly the same ratio, for it has 
taken the place of the tallow ar. ray by 
Russia when peace prevailed, while large 

uantities of it are required and used in the 

nited States. 

Ground nuts for the manufacture of oil are 
an exceedingly important article of export 
for the French, and the English people are 
getting more into the use of it. The French 
employ it as a salad oil, also for burning 
and for lubricating machinery. Camwood, 
(for dyes) ivory, and arrow-root, are the 
otber principal articles brought from Africa. 
Sugar can be made in any quantity, and the 
best cotton and coffee growing indigenously, 
each of these can be supplied in unlimited 
quantities by the application of capital and 
labour. The augmentation of these valuable 

roducts depends mainly on the increase of 
intercourse, and the e exists under such 
peculiar circumstances, that steam alone 
will develope it to its greatest dimensions. 

Rut the views of commercial gain are 
subordinate to the prospect that may open 
by the coast of Africa being brought al- 
most in habitual contact with Europe and 


| America. The constant passing and re- 


— of steamers must materially interfere 
with the slave trade. They can communi- 
cate ae from point to point in their 
progress. ey can convey information of 
the slave-traders’ movements to the naval 
squadrons of observation. They will make 
the intervening coast between the Gambia 


people may know somewhat 
of the cause of: difference in the appearance 


on the north, and Fernando Po on the soutb, 


insti- mighty continent.—Phila. North Amer. 


— 
by consolidation of the several 


influences, and 


— | 
| 


Will and Weuld, Shall and Sheuld. 
iling in Ma . Virgin il 
iake’ the of shall; and 
| would the place of should. It is common to 
hear even educated men and women say, “I 
will.be at church to-morrow.” “TI will be 
sick if I don’t take care.” “ We will all 
wet if we go;” and many other such in- 
stances, where shall is clearly proper. Yn 
like manner, we hear would for should ; 
as “I would like to know.” “I would be 
hated by every body if I did so,” &. In 
the sensible communication of “A. E. D.” 


And ia Elder G. W. Johnston’s remarks on 
‘monthly preaching, he says, ‘I would like 
to know, Mr. Editor,” &ec. 
The office of writ, in the first person, 
(singular or plural) is to promise or threat- 
en; of SHALL, to ¢ merely 
tion or intention. Four lines in old Ruddi- 
nan’s Latin grammar lay down the law 
plainly on this subject; and “A. E. D.” and 
ey others would do well to get them by 
eart. | 


“In the , simply swat foretells; . 
In or promise dwells. 


S#Ha.t in the second and the third does threat, 
Wit simply, then, foretells the future feat.” 
—True Union. 


One of the Dark Spots of London. 


The London Daily News, in alluding to 
the lower parts of St. Clement’s Lane as a 
‘‘ London fever hole,” thus depicts the abode 
of men and women of “ merry England :”’ 


“ A track through the heart of the Black 
Forest, or a pass through the bowels of a 
mountain in Arabia Petrea could not be 
more close and dreary. You might walk 
here in a good stiff hurricane and hardly 
know it; a summer shower might pass and 
leave youdry. You are in the region of 
perpetual shadow, and the women and chil- 
dren who sit and sprawl! upon the floor-ste 
are scarcely less in doors than when languish- 
ing in their dark and fetid rooms; and no 
wonder, for, according to actual measure- 
ment, the courts vary in breadth from six 
to twelve feet. Here are the holes where 
our human fellow-creatures swarm like ver- 
min. According to a report published in 
the Daily News of May Ist, no less than 
fifty inmates were found to reside in one of 
the houses in Middle Serle’s place, (for- 
merly Little Shire-lane) and m Shipyard 
many of the houses are built back to back, 
entirely preventing thorough ventilation. 
The gentleman who made the examination, 
states that water butts are kept in under- 
ground cellars, the walls and flooring of 
which are continually damp to the touch, 
and where the water, imbibing the filthy 
exhalation of the place, acquires a dreadful 
odour; that the ceilings of some of these 
cellars are actually below the level of the 
roadways, so that the inhabitants are obliged 
to burn candles through the whole day, with 
the exception of a few hours, and that ter- 
rier dogs are kept in many of the houses as 
a protection against the rats. Yet out of 
these hideous tenements considerable sums 
of money are drawn every year by lettin 
and sub-letting. Hideous women, foul _ 
slatternly, loll out of windows, or lean 
against door-posts, overcome with terrible 
lassitude and indolence, which cannot fail to 
arise from the influence by which they are 
surrounded; not impudent and brazen, but 
oppressed with the hopeless burden of their 
lives. The children, sullen, dirty, and 
fierce—young tigers, without their beaut 
or their we Feel or fight in the - 
ways amidst the cabbage-stalks, potato peel- 
ings, oyster shells, and standing puddles. 
Men are very seldom seen. And over the 
young and old tower the melancholy house 
fronts, shutting out the sky and the breeze, 
and black and saturated with the pestilent 
vapours which are rising unseen around 
them, 

‘Hang their poisons in the sick air.’ ” 


London Three Hundred Years ago. 


This 25th of January was a notable day 
three hundred years since. On the 25th of 
January, 1555, being the festival of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, there was a grand 
and solemn procession through London to 
give thanks for the conversion of the realm 
to the Roman Catholic Church. In that 

rocession there were ninety crosses borne 
y one hundred and sixty surpliced priests, 
“singing very lustily.” Then followed 
eight bishops, and lastly, Bonner, Bishop 
of London, carrying the pix under a canopy. 

The mayor, aldermen, and livery of every 
guild, joined in the procession. e King, 
attended by Cardinal Pole, met the proces- 
sion at St. Paul’s Cathedral. At night, by 
commandment, bonfires were made in all the 
public places. The fires they lighted up for 
rejoicing, were soon re-kindled for the des- 
truction of heresy. In less than one fort- 
night a prebendary of St. Paul’s led the van 
of “the glorious army of martyrs,” soon to 
be followed by four bishops, and aboye 
eighty other victims, in the same year. 

t would be wrong to pass these things 
over in silence. The children of Israel were 
commanded to tell of their deliverances to 
their sons after them; and it is our purpose, 
from time to time, to bring the great.events 
of “‘three hundred years since,” as they 
successively present themselves, before the 
notice and recollection of our readers. 


Horrors ofthe Russian Conscription. 


A letter from Cracow of the 2d ult., says : 
«The recruiting amongst the Jews, and the 
carrying off for the military schools of Jew- 
ish chidren, aged from eight to ten, causes 
amongst that class of inhabitants in Pol- 
and indescribable terror and desolation. 
In all the towns and villages near Kieloé 
nothing but weeping and lamentation are to 
be heard. Mothers tear their hairand beat 
their heads against the walls, and fathers 
sacrifice their last penny to buy off their 
sons. Recently an\unfortunate man, whose 
eldest son, though just about to be married, 
had been carried off, went to the chief town 
of the province to beg that a younger gon, 
who accompanied him, might be taken 
instead of his brother, but the second son 
was likewise taken,.and the elder was not 
given up. This gave such a shock to 
the father, that he was taken ill, and died 
in three days. The manner in which 
unfortunate recruits are treated is reall 
cruel. For example, those assembled at 
Kielcé were, not long since, in spite of the 
cold, placed quite in rows in the 
streets, to undergo medical inspection !” 
Another letter of the same place, of a later 
date, says:— The recruiting is carried on 
‘this year in Poland with greater rigour 
than in any other part of the empire. The 
kingdom has furnished 60,000 men, one- 
fourth of whom died in the hospitals before 
reaching their destination.” 


Thedamps of autumn sink into the leaves, 


fall: and thus insensibly are we, as the 
ears close round us, detached from the 


tenacity of life by the gentle pressure of re- 
corded sorrows.— W. S. 


bo Phe Court of Beseidn 


retain 


and prepare them for the necessity of their 


vely begun its 


dédiberations oi Wednesday morning, when 
it was startled by the tidings that Lord Robert- | 


son had been suddenly carried off by a stroke 
of apoplexy. He:rose in his usual health, 


which, however, of late has not been good, 


breakfasted as usual, and received by 
Aaptain of her Majesty's regiment 
foot, recently mentioned in Lord Raglan’s 
despatches, and promoted for distinguished 
gervices in the Crimea. Shortly before 11 


"o'clock, a friend who has also a son before 


Sebastopol, and who had also received a let- 
ter, at Drummond Place, for pur- 

of giving and receiving intelligence, 
which they actually en ~ in doing, 
when his lordship fell im his chair 
-and expired. Lord Robertson bas been the 
twelfth jadge who has died within the last 
four years. Lord Jeffrey died in the end of 
January 1850, and was followed by Lord 
Moncreiff, Lord Mackenzie, Lord Dundren- 
nen, Lord Anderson, Lord Justice-General 
Boyle, Lord Fullerton, Lord Cockburn, Lord 


'|.Medwyn, Lord Cuninghame, Lord Ruther- 


ford, and Lord Robertson now completes 
the sad catalogue, containing as distinguish- 
ed names as ever adorned the bench of this 
or any other country,— Edinburgh Witness. 


That Madman. 


A gentleman and his wife one Sabbath 
morning, going to church in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, met a friend, who spoke to them and 
inquired where they were going. They said, 
to hear Dr. Chalmers. He said, What! to 
hear that madman? They replied, if he 
‘would agree to go with them and hear Dr. 
Chalmers for once, and if, after that, he 
‘persisted in talking in such a manner of him, 
they would never dispute the matter with 
him again. He accompanied them, and, 
singular to relate, it happened that when 
Dr. Chalmers entered the pulpit that day, 
he gave out the text, ‘I am not mad, most 
noble Festus, but speak forth the words of 


truth and soberness;’ and the gentleman, 
who, I rather think, was a medical man, 
became from that day a changed man, and 


a convert to evangelical Christianity. I had 
often heard this story without being able to 
authenticate it, till, on happening to mention 
it to my friend, Dr. Webb, he told me% he 
knew it to be perfectly authentic, and he 
knew whg the was. I was delighted 
with this fonfirmation of the story, as I think 
it one of the most interesting anecdotes in 
modern biography.—John Anderson. 


Night at Sea. 


The beauties of a night on shipboard! 
down in your birth with the sea hissing and 
fizzing, gurgling and booming within an 
inch of your ear; and then the steward 
comes — at twelve o’clock and puts out 
your light! Jonah in the whale was not 
darker or more dismal. There, in profound 
ignorance and blindness, you feel yourself 
rolled upwards and downwards, and side- 
ways and always, like a cork in atub of 
water; much such a sensation as one might 
suppose it to be, were one headed up in a 
barrel and thrown into the sea. Occasion- 
ally a wave comes with a thump against 

our ear, as if a great hammer were knock- 
ing on your barrel, to see that all within 
was safe and sound. Then you begin to 
think of kratens, and sharks, and porpoises, 
and sea serpents, and all the monstrous, 
slimy, cold, hobgoblin brood, who, perhaps, 
are your next door neighbours; and the old 
blue-haired Ocean 4 «oa through the 
planks. “Here you are; I’ve got you; 
your d ship is my plaything. I can do 
what I like with it.” 


FARM AND GARDEN 


Lonpon CurRANTS.—They are planted 
in rows twenty or thirty feet apart, and 
three or four feet apart in the rows: the 
ground highly manured, and cropped be- 
tween with vegetables. When the plants 
commence bearing, they are pruned very 
hard; the greater of the young wood 
is thinned out, and what is dhews to re- 
main is shortened back to three or four 
inches. By this means the trees are always 
kept short, never attaining a greater height 
than two or three feet. These strong man- 
ured and well-pruned trees produce . 
nificent fruit, and in great «ow saan, 
remunerating the market gardener for his 
trouble.— Horticulturist. 


Wueat Fry.—It is asserted by those 
who have tried it, that one bushel of un- 
slaked lime, ground to a fine powder, like 
gypsum, to the aere, sowed in the spring, 
just after the frost has disappeared, will ef- 
fectually prevent the ravages of the fly. 
The experiment is worth trying. 


CRANBERRIES.—The extreme northern 
ts of our mighty western possession seems 
veatined to attain prominence when settled 
for certain peculiar productions. In Min- 
nesota vast quantities of cranberries are 
own and shipped to the markets of St. 
aes and other places. Our recent advices 
from the Pacific also state that in Washing- 
ton territory, on the shores of Puget’s Sound, 
great quantities of the same article are grown 
and shipped thence to San Francisco. 


SuBSTITUTE FOR THE PoTaTo.—At the 
meeting of the New York Horticultural So- 
-ciety on the evening of the 8th ult., Mr. 
Boll exhibited some roots, resemblihg some- 
what the sweet potato, named Dhoscoria 
Japanica, which, it is thought, will eventu- 
ally supply the place, toa great extent, of 
the Irish potato. These roots are exten- 
sively cultivated in Japan, and were first 
introduced into France two years since, 
where Mr. Boll recently procured the seed. 
They have been analysed by French chem- 
ists, and found to contain as much nutriti- 
ous matter as any root known, and are con- 
sidered far superior to any potato grown. 
This root yields largely, is adapted to cold 
climates, and can remain in the ground till 
spring, unless required for use. 


 Punverizep Peat.—A most important 


discovery has been made by an eminent 
agricultural professor of —— that 
finely pulverized peat will effectually deo- 
dorize the most offensive putrid matter, and 
destroy the most foetid odours; > fact, that 
it possesses the wonderful disinfecting pro- 
perties of charcoal; that by mixing it with 
common night-soil in about equal propor- 
tions, one of the most valuable manures is 
made, and proved by experiments not in- 
‘ferior in results to the best South American 
guano. It may be made atall seasons and 
stored away for use, or the land dressed 
with it immediately. This valuable manure 
may be used as a top-dressing, or drilled, or 
dropped in with the seed, at the rate of 
from 700 to 800 pounds per acre, and it 
may be applied with benefit to every kind of 
crops. It may be sown with the seeds of 
all green crops, and it will push them into 
early and rapid growth. It will also be found 
highly serviceable in all en crops, shrubs, 
and flower beds. If the finely pulverized 
peat be strewn over the floors of stables, 
piggeries, or cow houses, with a very light 
covering of straw over it, it will absorb and 
moisture, disinfect the building of 
every noxious gas 80 injurious to cattle, and 
by its mixture with the excreta from the 
animals, form a valuable compost for im- 
mediate use. Sheep folded upon it at night 
would produce wonderful and most import- 
ant results to farmers in the vast produc- 
tions of valuable manure. Finely pulver- 
ized peat also supplies the ready means of 
removing all nuisances, thereby promoting 
the public health; and many years cannot 
elapse before this important discovery will 
be adapted to convert all the noxious matter. 
of the country into solid portable manure 


century, surely, our enlightened 


ting the water we drink by polluting it with 


i very atmos- 
oss of the most valuable materials to the 

iculture of the United Kingdom, which, 
if taken in the aggrogs te from all available 
resources, can scarcely, be estimated at less 
than £10,000,000 sterling sonually. Fur- 
ther details cannot now be entered upon, 
but it may be remarked :—Let every cot- 
this cheap and valua- 
ble article, finely pulverized peat, and his 
garden may vie with the best in produce 
and verdure; he may thoroughly manure 
his own and have 
dispose of to his more wealthy neighbour. 
Let every aa householder see to it, and 
produce a portable, inodorous, and valuable 
manure, saleable in every locality. From 
the a to the hovel the same means are 
available; but where water-closets, cess- 
pools, sewers, &c., have to be contended 
with, time will be required to effect the 
necessary changes. Yet, in the ——— 
» wi 
these startling facts before us, will never 
long permit the foundations of such vast 
— to the country to be floating in the 
ocean. These remarks are only the outline 
of this important discovery. — Gardener's 
Chronicle. 


FLower-pots ror Rooms.—Fill a pot 
with coarse moss of any kind, in the same 
manner as it would be filled with earth, 
and place a cutting or seed in this moss; 
it will succeed admirably, especially with 

lants destined to ornament a drawing-room. 
such a situation plants grown in moss 
will thrive better than in garden moald, 
and possess the great advan of not 
causing dirt by the earth washing out of 
them when watered. For transportation, 
plants rooted in moss are said to be better 
adapted, on account of their lightness. The 
ex lente of the practice seems to 
this: that moss rammed into a pot, and 
subjected to continual watering, is soon 
brought into a state of decomposition, when 
it becomes very pure vegetable mould; 
and it is well known that very pure vegeta- 
ble mould is the most proper of all materials 
for the growth of almost all kinds of plants. 


‘The moss would also not retain more mois-- 


ture than precisely the quantity best adapt- 
ed to the absorbent powers of the root, a 
condition which can scarcely be obtained 
with any certainty by the use of earth. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


A RYHME FOR CHILDREN. 


O, happy they 

Who God obey, 
Forsake vain play 
And never stray 
From wisdom’s way; 
But gladly say, 
Beneath its ray 

We'll praise and pray, 
Both night and day, 
’Till this our clay, 
Without dismay, 
Aside we lay, 

Nor wish to stray, 
But hence away 

To tune our lay 

In bright array 

Midst heaven’s display. 


THE BOY AND FAMILY PRAYERS. 


Children should take a deep interest in 
family worship. The benefits they derive 
therefrom are more than could be told. Let 
them never wish to be absent. We copy the 
following from the American Messenger: 

“Ma,” said a sprightly boy, who wanted 
more liberty than his careful mother thought 
it quite safe to allow him, “why don’t you let 
me go up street without always asking leave? 
George don’t ask leave of his mother when he 
wants to go. He goes just when he has a 
mind to. Why don’t she forbid him as well 
as you me?” “Because,” said a little sunny- 
faced brother of six, leaning upon his mother’s 
lap, “ because they don’t attend family prayers 
down at his house.” 

Young as he was, he thought there was the 
same connexion between family prayers and 
asking leave to go abroad; but there was a 

t deal more meaning in the answer than 
the little fellow had any idea of. Family pray- 
ers have a great influence upon the minds of 
young children, and help to make them obedi- 
ent, and prevent their being led astray by bad 
examples. If you see a boy that don’t mind 
his mother, you may feel pretty certain that 
“they don’t attend family prayers down at his 
house.” If you hear a little boy in the streets 
using wicked words, taking God’s name in 
vain, you may be quite sure that “they don’t 
attend prayers down at his house.” If a boy is 
quarrelsome, if he is headstrong and overbear- 
ing among his schoolmates, set it down as a 
certain sign that “they don’t have family pray- 
ers down at his house.” Ifa boy is allowed to 
atay at home from church, and not required to 
keep the Sabbath, as more holy than any other 
day, depend upon it, ‘‘they don’t have family 
prayers down at his house.” If he steals fruit 
from a neighbour’s garden, if he early con- 
tracts pilfering habits abroad or at home, it is 


one of the sad signs that “they don’t attend 


family prayers down at his house.” You need 
not ask him the question, you need not inquire 
of the domestie. The inference is strong 


enough, without giving yourself that trouble. 


It is not eertain, I know, that every child 
where family prayers are attended, will be a 
good and obedient child; that he will mind his 
mother, and not swear, nor lie, nor steal, nor 
fall into other wicked habits; but that regular 
family worship has a great restraining influ- 
ence upon children, no one can reasonably 
doubt. 

And then that neglect is not the only one. 
Duties as well as vices go together. The father 
who does not pray in his family, will scarcely 
take much pains to bring up his children “in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Let 
me have evidence that a man habitually prays 
in his family, and J almost confidently infer 
that his children are so well instructed and 
governed that when they want to “go up 
street” to play, they will ask leave of their 
mother. On the other hand, when children are 
so unrestrained as to go when and where they 
will, without leave or control, I feel quite sure, 
without asking, that they don’t have family 
prayers at home. I am more and more con- 
vinced, that daily family devotions have a 
mighty influence both upon the parents and 
their children. Every time the father prays 
with and for his children, he virtually renews a 
pledge, so often and so solemnly made, that he 
will “train them up in the way they should 
go,” and thus binds himself to the discharge of 
duties which, but for this pledge at the family 
altar, he would neglect. And the children, 
however unconscious of the influence, will be 
much easier governed, much more likely to 
obey their father, and mother too, than other 
children where they have no family prayers. 


POs COLLEGE—Penn ¢, Phi- 

ladelphia.—Organized on the plan of the Indus- 
trial Colleges of continental Europe. The fourth 
semi-annual session will commence on Monday, 
February 12, 1855. 

Facutry.—Mathematics and Engineering, Prof. 
Peabody. Theoretical and Practica) Chemistry, 
Prof. Kennedy. Mineralogy and Mining, Prof. 
Thomas. Mechanics and Machinery, Profs. Ken- 
nedy and Peabody. Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing, Prof. Kern. Modern Languages, Profs. 
Amarelli and Entrup. 

For Catalogues and further information, apply to 
Dr. A. L. Kennedy as above. 

M. NEWKIRK, 
President of Board of Trustees. 
J. McINTYRE, Secretary. feb 10—5t* 


SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—The next Seasion of this Institution 


‘will commence on Wednesday, November Ist. 


Boys are pre for College, or for a business life. 
Trams $860 rannum. Moders languages ex- 
tra. The Ttaneh lengeage is taught by a native of 
France, who resides in the house, and devotes his 
whole time to the School. 
For Circulars or further information, address 


Rev. WM. 0. CATTELL, 
sep 2—6m* 


BLICATIONS OF THE 
SOCIETY. 
tures. Crudea copdensed. pp. 561, octavo, Price 


of the Holy Serip- 


and ev: 0c teacher. 

a d Justification. By Rev. Andrew 

Fuller. 396. . Price 560 ceats, or 70 gilt. 

Life of Rev. Jéremigh aud Moses Halleck, la- 
bourers in the ‘work of Ged abeut the year 1800. 
Price 50 cents, or 70 gilt. 

Romaiae’s Life of Faith. 16 cents, or 25 

The Illustrated Bible Primer. This book com- 

ises the Pentateuch, and presents the historical 
acts wad points of instruction adapted to the young. 
pp. 180, large 18mo; 25 cents. 

With other iseves of the Saciety, comprising up- 
wards of two hundred volumes, in fine paper; print- 
ing, and binding; many of those for the young be- 
ing beautifully illustrated. No works ia the bog: 
lish language are better adapted for circulation 
families, or for District or Sunday-school libraries, 
while the very low prices at which they are sold, 
place them within the meane of all classes of the 


community. 
For sale at the DEPOSITORY, 
feb 3—3t No. 303 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ULPIT SPECTACLES, THERMOMETERS, &c. 
—Spectacles mounted in gold, silver, and elas- 
tic steel es of every description. Pantoscopic, 
or Pulpit Spectacies, a very convenient style for 
clergymen and public speakers. Microscopes, Spy 
Glasses, Thermometers, Mathematical Drawing Ia- 
struments, Stereoscopes, Magic Lanterns, Barome- 
ters, Electrical Machines, Air Pumps, Platina Points 
for Lightning Rods, &c. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 
(Established in 1796, by John McAllister, Sr.) 
At their New Store, 194 Chestnut street, 
Opposite Masosic Hall, Philadelphia, 
x7 Our Pamphlet Catalogue of Optical, Mathe- 
matical, and Philosophical Instruments, with prices 
affixed, illustrated with upwards of one hundred and 
fifty engravings, is now in press, and will be pub- 
lished in a few weeks. This Catalogue we furnish 
atis on application, and mail to all parte of the 
Gaited States and the Canadas, free of charge. 
feb 3—3t 


OW TO GET GOOD 

the Office of the American and Foreign Emi- 

nt’s Protective and Employment Society, No. 13 

ible House, Astor Place, New York, where none 

will be found but those whose character has been 

ascertained by direct correspondence with their pre- 
vious employers. 

Farm aod other labourers, mechanics, children to 
bind out, female domestics newly arrived, can be 
obtained at the Society’s lower office, No 27, Green- 
wich street, New York. D. N. THOMPSON, 

feb 3—4t General Agent. 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Plantations, 
made, and a large assortment kept are on 
hand by the subscribers, at their old established, 
and enlarged Foundry, which has been in operation 
for thirty years, and whose patterns, and process of 
manufacture are so perfected, that their Bells havea 
world-wide celebrity for volume of sound and quality 
YU tone. The present Proprietors have recent! 
succeeded in applying the process of loam moul 
ing in Iron Cases to Bell Casting—which secures a 
rfect casting and even temper; and as an evi- 
ee of the unimpaired excellence of their Bells, 
they have just received, (January, 1854), the riast 
premium (a Silver Medal) of the World’s Fair in 
New York, over all others, several from this cous- 
try and Europe being in competition; and which is 
the eighteenth Medal, besides many Diplomas that 
have been awarded them. They have patterns for, 
and keep on hand, Bells of every variety of tones 
of the same weight, and they also furnish to order 
Cuimes of any number of bells, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 
and Canadas. Their Hangings, comprising many 
recent and valuable improvements, consist of Cast 
Iron Yoke, with moveable arms, and which may be 
turned upon the Bell; Spring -atamy | on the Clap- 
er, prolonging the sound. Iron Frame, Tolling 
ammer, Counterpoise, Stop, &c. For Steamboats, 
Steamships, &c., their improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy Han ings in Brass or Bronze of any design 
furnished. We can supply whole sets, or parts, of 
our Improved Hangings, to rehang bells of other 
construction, upon pate 2 specifications being given. 
Old bells taken in exchange. 

Surveyors Instruments of all descriptions, made 
and kept on hand. 

Being in immediate connection with the principal 
routes in all directions, either railroad, canal, or 
river, orders can be executed with dispatch, which, 
either personally or by communication, are respect- 


fully solicited. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, Albany county, New York. 
feb 25—ly* 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
.ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER Bui_pine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut stréets.—Cap- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1864, $1,083 ~The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining etability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 


ceived party. Aleo, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rrvz pen centr. This is the oldest five 
~ cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
tate. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 
DIRECTORS. 


= Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Am W. Thompson, 


Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, 


James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
Sternen R. Caawrorp, Pr 
Lawrence Jonnson, Vice-President. 
G. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Aorvary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart; M.D. 
a" In attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 25—ly 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS.—Com- 

um of the History of Doctrines. By K. 

R. Hagenbach, D. D., Professor of Theology in the 

University of Basle. Translated by the Rev. C. W. 
Buch. In two vols. Svo. 

It is thoroughly critical ; not a phrase, nor a fact 
is suffered to escape its notice; not a document can 
be found which is not examined and re-examined ; 
step by step it pursues its toilsome course backward 
into the history of the past, illuminating its records, 
and making its men to live and speak, and act again, 
and giving to all its controversies and specalations 
an air almost of present reality. It is distinguished 
for its brevity, its clear statements of the leading 

ints, its great candour, its ample references to the 

y of contemporaneous literature.— Bibliotheca 
a. 


Compendium of Ecclesiastical History. By J.C. 
L. Gieseler, D. D., Professor of Theology in Got- 
tingen. Translated by Samuel Davidson, LL.D. 
4 vols. 8vo. 

Gieseler’s Church History is an invaluable store- 
house of reference to the anzious and inquiring stu- 
dent and doctrinarian. It is not one of those super- 
ficial books which satisfies the ordinary and indolent 
reader, It presents the early and original sources 
of ecclesiastical history in ]ucid and masterly arrange- 
ment, while it briefly touches on the information 
which they convey—eo that, along with the author’s 
own remarks, which indicate a cactious and impar- 
tial judgment, we have faithful citations and cata- 
logues of the original authorities, on whose evidence 
the statements in the text have been made. He has 
not only given us a text-book, but has made a col- 
lection of such facts and documents as prepare us 
to form the commentary for ourselyes.— ic 


An Historico-critical Introduction to the Penta- 
teuch. By H. A. Ch. Havernick, Professor of The- 
ology in 
by Alezander Thomson, A. M. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

This work is peculiarly welcome to us—he goes 
over the whole ground minutely and laboriously— 
he deals with the actual difficulties which have been 
started—he shows their groundiessness one by one, 
and gives distinct evidence that the Pentateuch is 
actually a hietoric document, and that it is no im- 
posture of a later age, but the genaine production 
of Moses himself.—Kitto’s Journal. 

General Introduction to the Old Testament. By 
Prof. Havernick. Translated by Rev. W. Lindsay 
Alexander, D.D. One vol. 8vo. 

The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By Dr. Julius 
Muller. Translated by the Rev. W. Pulsford. Two 
vuls. 8vo. Vols. 27 and 29 of the Series. 

The work before us unites in a high degree depth 
and comprehensiveness with practical earnestness 
and clearness. It is profound even to the content- 
ment of a German mind, yet rarely obscure or unin- 
structive; the author evinces his thorough metaphy- 
sical training, and his work is pervaded by the pre- 
sence of a shining and disciplined intellect, and the 
rare mastery of a large and skilful argumentative 
grasp. He has seen such a work to be above all 
that was needed by his country’s theology, and ad- 
dressed himself to it in the spirit of grave earnest- 
ness, and patient thoughtfelaese beseeming it.— 
British Quarterly Review. 

Dissertations on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch. 
By E. W. Hengstenberg, D. D., Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Berlin. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

he name of Hengstenberg guarantees the sound 
scholarship and critical acuteness with which it 
stands connected. In the departments of Old Tes- 
tament exegesis, no man in modern times has done 
so much for orthodox Christianity ; his defence of 
the Pentateuch, and his expositions of other books 
of the Old Testament, place him at the very head of 
Biblical scholars.— ed Presbyterian Magazine. 

Dissertations on the Genuineness of Daniel, and 
the Integrity of Zechariah. By E. W. Hengsten- 
berg, D. D. Translated by the Rev. B. R. Pratten. 
And a Dissertation on the History and Prophecies 
of Balaam, by the same author. Translated by J. 
E. Ryland. 8vo. 

It stands foremost. A very learned work, and 
more full and rich than even his ‘‘ Christology.»— 
Tholuck. 

_A System of Christian Doctrine. By C.J. Nitzsch, 
= D. Translated by Rev. R. Montgomery, M. A. 

vo. 
¢ A master in theological learning and thought.— 

The production ofa profoundly learned man, of 
vast powers of mind—his delineation of the Chris- 
tian life possesses the rare merit of being more prac- 


clear, accorate, and fresh, than is almost ever 
ia the most popular enforcement of the sub- 


Imported and for sale b 
WILLIAM 8. ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No, 144 Chestaut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
Philadelpbia. 


= Books imported to order at the lowest rates. 
feb 3—3t 


AMERICAN TRACT 


In the Savine Funp Department, Money is 


ject from the pulpits of this Free Church |: 
puipi country.—. 


University of Konigsberg. Translated 


ticable and full, more minute and extensive, more | 


pata, have 
ascoctmest every department 
literature, amoag which 


A & LISH, WHOL 


a large and 


Conybeare oween’s Epistles of St. 
Paul; 2 vole, the 
and Epistles; 9 vole. | on 


the Ape 


tolie Chereh. Life of Rev. Dr. Alerender, by his 
Notes the Old = New Teew- 
men umming’s tures on Apocal &c. 
Dr. Mason’s Workey"4 vols. Kitto’s Dail Bible 
illustrations; 8 vole. Jay’s Morning and Evening 
Exercises; 4 wails,j edition: "he. Chafmer’s 
: + Dr. Ryle’s Living and 
feb 10—tf 
URTZ’S SACRED HISTORY—A 
K Understanding of the 
according to its Historical Development, tranela 
ee by Charles F. Schaf- 
fer, D. D. ca book for Sunda teach- 
ers. In one a Price $1.26. 


price $1 

Parables, | yol., 75 ate. 
Cumming’s Lectures oa the Miracles, | vol., 75 cts. 
Cumming’s Lectures on Daniel, 1 volume, 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Seven Churches, 
75 cts. Camming’s Minor Works, first and 
$1.50 
Rev. Mr. Harbaugh’s Works—Harbaugh’s 

Birds of the Bible, elegantly illustrated. Harbaa 

Heaven, or the Sainted Dead, price 75 cents. 
baagh’s Heavenly Recognition of Frienda, 75 cents. 
Harbaugh’s Heavenly Home, | vol. 12mo,$1. Har- 
baugh’s Future Life, including the above three vol- 
umes, $2.50. 

Anspach’s Sepulchres of Our Departed, | volume, 
oft. Stork’s Children of the New Testament, 
415 cts. Ledderhoses Life of Philip Melancthoa, 1. 
Krummacher’s Parables, illustrated, oetavo, $1.75. 
Stork’s Hilustrated Life of Martia Luther, octavo, 
$1.50. Proctor’s Illustrated History of the Cra- 


» $2. 
7" Copies sent by mail, free of postage, at the 
prices annexed. 
LINDSAY. & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 South Sixth street above Chestout, Philadelphis. 
W HARDY PASSION FLOWBR.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, P! " 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
two winters here withoat any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in full bloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flaw- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, a ia 
constant succession for several months. very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its — crown, have suggested the idea of its 
ing emblematic of the passion of Jesus Chriat. 
ia pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for ap 
— border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine 
ardy ranning Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, en 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. 99” Carriage of plants paid to Bostan 
or New York. sep 9—Om* 


AMES BR. WEBB—Grecer and Tea-Deailer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philade 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original. packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terma. ‘Also, Bates 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 

Goods carefully Packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan i—it, 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—Mies H. 
Chamberlain, assisted by teachers of superior 
qetNentions, will open a Seminary for Young La- 
ies in Newark, Delaware, on April 18th, 1656. 
Trernms—Per session of twenty-one weeks, board 
and tuition in English studies, $70. Languages, 
each $10. Music on Piano or Guitar, $20 to $28. 
Drawing, $10. dozen, 35 cents. 
Rererences.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D.,. Presi- 
dent of Delaware College; J. W. Weston, A. M., 
Principal of Newark prs ot Rev. V. D. Collins, 
Rev. J. Valandigham, John Miller, Esq., J. W. 
Evans, Esq., James L. Miles, Eaq., Newark. Pro- 
fessor Charles Long, Harteville, Pennsylvania. Rev. 
James H. McNeill, Secretary American Bible Socie- 
ty, New York. Geo. MeNeill, Eaq., Fayetteville, 
orth Carolina, jan 6—12: 


wrt JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Bamvet Mitten, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. | 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to th aad phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and mora! and religious instruction, ; 
Terms—$50 oe of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. Winter Seesion com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
‘Prospectus, with full particulars, address the Prin- 
ci 


References—The President and sors of the 
College of New Jetsey, and the Pro rs of the | 
‘Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This in- 
| stitution is located:in a beautiful and health{u! 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 

York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
‘Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorotgh instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
_ personal training, and care of home, Due promi- 
nence is geen to daily peligions instruction. The 
_ year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particalars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
Rev. Ie BELVILLE, 

Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

aug 12—tf of 

RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND PEMA 

SEMINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, 

NEW YORK.—The Winter Term of this Academ 

will commence on Tuesday, 9th January, 18565, a 
continue fourteen weeks, Twelve Professors and 
Teachers give instruction in the departments of 
Classical, Mathematical, and English edacation ; 
in the French, German, Spanish, and Itelian Lan- 
guages; in Voca) and al! kinds of Instramental Ma- 
sic ; in Drawing, and the various styles of Painting ; 

also, in Wax Fruit and Flowers, Orsaamental Need 
Work, &. Whole expense per term of fourteen 
weeks, for board, furnished rvom, fuel, washing, 
and tuition in common English branches, Is $28. 
This Institution affords very superior advantages, 
situated in a position of surpassing beauty, enjoying 
a most salubrious climate, possessed of Professors 
and Teachers of the very first order in theit severs! 
departments, and exercising the most faithful care 
over the moral training of the students, This In- 
stitution the Trustees fee) confident ia second to 
none in the land, and they can, therefore, recom- 
mend it to the confidence patronage of the 


-Christian public, Students conveyed free of ex- 


nae at the commencement and close of each 
erm, to and from the Davis House, Schenectady. 
Teachers will be there in attendance on ,Tueaday 
the 9th of January, 1855. For further particulars, 
apply to Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, A. M., — 
dec 9—13t Principal. 


Holloway, Leader and 
eacher of Vocal Music, proposes to aa 
class for Ladies and Misses, on tt ye de 
noons, at four o’clock, commencing February 17th, 
in the Lecture-room of the church ‘ Spruce street, 
south side, above Third, Philadelphia. Twenty 
lessons in the class, and four private lessons in 
will constitute the course. 
ollars. See Circular, which may be obtained ‘at 
the. Bookstore of William 8. & Alfred Martien, 
Chestnut street, above Sixth; Board of Publication 
office, Chestnut street, above Eighth; or American 
Sunday-school Union, Chestnut street above 1)th. 
feb 3—5t* 


young lady, of much experience 
in the management of Schools, and full 
competent to give instruction in the higher Engli 
and Mathematica! studies, a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, wishes @ situation in a Fe 
care of the Rev. ette, 144 Chestaut 
Philatelpbia. feb 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT | 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
and Ne. 286 Broadway, New 
0 


WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 


-to continue their subscription, and their peper will 


be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paix, sxcept at the diseretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 canta. For 
8 lines or lesa, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do..38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 
Five eopies to one address, for one year, . $1000 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 

With an aduitional copy to the person 

‘to one one $30.00 

With ex to the agent.” 


“Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 


- With an additional copy to the agent. 

When the amount is targe, a draft should be pro- 
cured if ible. Address, aleays post-paid, 
at WILLIAM MARTIEN & CO. 

No. 144 Chestnet Street, Philadelphia 


THEJPBESBYTERIAN. 
“PHRRLICAT colts! ‘the Better | Muscovade not as a complete pean} Death of Lerd Rebertsen. without any offensive odour; ‘ 
of the’ he’ of fining. can | end American settlement, which, at present, eing carried into streams and rivers, vilie- 
ph ob sorte ropriated to thestibiect. | are’ ‘weparated by contra = Th brief |. 
Hight Ws men Sor wealth and fa After stay. in New Orleans, ; win, tings | comm Notes and Maps.’ Prepared by | 
Cone. And less for be fame, | Dhobile, thenee..up the | ty, destined to extend and preserve Christi- Justin Edwards, D. Di 70 cents; or 90 cents gilt. 
end glory; Alabama: river to Montgc anity, and its accompanying elevating and | 
a any reasonable ex- | 
To link this world te theseperns!; | 
If men stored wp, Love's oiland wine, 
| haman hearts would pour it— 
4 Co. . 12mo, pp. 383, 
weather bee written'ns much as the one |” once combine, 
hove name is efixed 10. this sand bes ob. |The world would be the better for it. 
2 ‘would act the play of Life, — x— 
“shee that ‘pape in the last True Union, he has two such 
ih @ new. volag poms pape suc 
of lig misuses of would. ‘‘I fear, that by so 
| | doing, I would offend him,” &. “I would 
a gifted be censured, too, by my brethren,” &e. 
3 pharm. to his writings, and 
ped. his own 
Mas diction veview; evinces rare in- 
4 debts, and defrauding honest 
H 
public and private worship.) 
-*"Phis interesting volume, which contains six hun- | 
3 area 
Publication of the Reformed Protestant Dutch | 
| | 
, ‘end: the book appears to have been prepared with | ee 
(great tasté’and judgment. The typographical exe- 
cution is excellent. ‘Here we find the noble Hymns | 
of Liather, and the choicest productions of the Ger- 
i man by apelogiats; and what country in the world | — 
is so fruitful in simple, affectionate, devotional poetry 
as Germany? A writer in the Princeton Review, 
whose correct taste and accurate knowledge of Ger- | 
| 
| 
3 
| 
— 
— 
eview. 
Rev. THOMAS W. Principals. 


